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{HE FIELD OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Summary. Workmen’s compensation established, tardily, in the United 
States, 221; Renewed movements for uniformity of laws, 223; Adequacy more 
important than uniformity, 225; Scope more important than awards or pro 
cedure, 227; Field of compensation, 229; Inclusion of employers, 231; Exclu 
sion of highly paid employees, 232; Meaning of employment, 233; Manual and 
mechanical labor, 235; Numerical exceptions, 236; Public employments, 238; 
Outworkers, 240; Casual labor, 242; Employment not for gain, 244; General 
employments covered, 247; Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
exclude none, 248; General exception of domestic and farm labor, 249; 
Occupational hazard as criterion, 251; Constitutional problems of hazard, 252; 
Enumeration lists, 255; Arizona, 257; Illinois, 258; Kansas, 258; 
259; Nevada, 260; New Hampshire, 260; Washington, 261; Oregon, 262; West 
Virginia and Kentucky, 262; New York, 263; Maryland, 267; Comparative 


hazards, 267; Numbers in different employments, 270; Estimates for state 


Louisiana, 


ind groups of states, 272; Administrative difficulties, 277; Conclusion, 273. 


It is quite safe now to say that the principle or policy of work- 
men’s compensation is established firmly in the United States. 
Our acceptance of the system was, indeed, tardy, and that for 
reasons not far to seek in our form of government, in general 
social and industrial conditions, and in the temper of the people. 
And so it came about that there were between thirty and forty 
foreign states with compensation laws when we had none.’ But 
within a brief period there has been a great change. Just four 
years ago, March 14, 1911, the oldest of the American compen- 


sation statutes were approved, in two states on the same day, in 


‘The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics shows thirty-seven in Bul 
letin No. 126; but the laws of Bulgaria and Montenegro probably ought not 
to be recognized as compensation laws. Even without these, however, the 
number includes every great nation of Europe and nearly all of the smaller 
ones; it includes most of the provinces and larger colonies of the British Em 
pire; and it includes three states in Spanish America. It includes all of the 
European nations, the small as well as the great, which are counted as most 
advanced or progressive, and with these Russia, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Greece, 
Norway, Finland, little Serbia and tiny Liechtenstein; it includes Alberta, 
Manitoba, Quebec, and Newfoundland, Peru, Venezuela, and Nuevo Leon. 
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f inquiry, the demands of organized laborers and of employers, 
advice of qualified experts in social policy all combine to 
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J) a situation has done little for the comfort or better temper 


f those who study the statutes, it has had a compensatory con 
sequence, in that it has meant a greater variety of American 
experienc than could have been had otherwise. There are not 
nany devices of compensation policy known in the world and 
sali untried in this country. Naturally, therefore, the move 


ents for uniformity of legislation show renewed strength. The 


National Civic Federation, long an advocate of uniform laws, 
is issued, through a special committee on uniform legislation 


pon workmen’s compensation, a new proposal in the form of a 


} 


emorandum of suggestions upon main provisions requisite to an 


law. The American Association for Labor Legis 


tion has adopted and published a set of “standards for work 


n’s compensation laws,” covering the more important necessary 

ments of a statute,'! and has embodied them in a model bill. 
And the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has 
ipproved, issued, and recommended to all the states a revised and 
mplete draft of a bill.’? 

It is far from the purpose of this study to discuss broadly the 
problems of uniformity in compensation legislation. To attempt 
that in the pages of the AMertcan Economic Review would be to 
raise, at the least, some scores of questions and to examine none of 
them satisfactorily. Many interesting and important questions, 
both small and great, must be ignored in order to concentrate atten- 

m upon one alone. And that one is to be considered, not as a 
juestion of uniformity but as a question of adequacy. Nor is the 
distinction of merely formal or slight significance. The National 
Civie Federation does well to mark its memorandum as sugges 
tions for an adequate law. Doubtless the conditions of one sort 
ind another, constitutional, industrial, and social, in the several 
\merican states are nearly enough alike to bring adequate laws 
nto something like uniformity; but, wherever the demands of 
adequacy, of balanced justice for all, may clash with the demands 
f uniformity, it is uniformity that must give way. It has been 
said commonly that there are three broad essentials of a com- 
pensation law. Payments must be allowed for the general run of 
injuries regardless of personal fault; the sums to be paid must 
be fixed in the statute, at least with some degree of definiteness ; 
* January, 1915. 

"September, 1914. 
"October, 1914. 
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g like uniformity of scope, uniform adequacy of scope, 
; more important than any uniformity of awards, more important 
for the employer, “for the employed, and for any who may 
be affected through these. Within the limits practically to be 
onsidered now in the United States, 50 per cent and 66 2/5 
vr cent, any differences in the awards can make but the slightest 
ference in the total expenses of the average employer, and so 
it the slightest difference to society at large, in the costs of 
products and services, probably not more than a minor fraction 
* But, quite manifestly, it makes at least three 


- four times as much difference to an employer whether his in 


of one per cent.! 


lustry is or is not included within the field of the compensation 

ww.) And, while it is far from being a matter of indifference to 

jured workman or his widow whether an award runs at $10 
at $13.33, still to have at least the $10, rather than 
thing, or nothing but a right of action against an employer, 

s the great advantage. The scope of compensation laws in 
f maximum and minimum, it is clear that they do not mean any uniform 
percentage of earnings. In fact, that which is in the minds of those who 
plead for uniformity of awards may or may not be worth working for; but 

not uniformity except in a sense that it is formal, superficial, unreal. 

It is of interest to note that of the three bodies mentioned in the text as 

w working for uniform compensation laws the two which might have been 

umed to have weighed ecomomic considerations most carefully, the Na 

nal Civic Federation and the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
leclare for a uniformity of percentile rating of awards upon earnings; whereas 
the lawyers of the conference on uniform laws, whose slips in economic 
science might have been condoned, do not declare themselves in the same 
ense, 

“The bulletin of the United States census for manufactures in 1909 (p. 31) 
shows wages as 22.8 per cent of all expenses of Massachusetts manufacturers 
The first report of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board (p. 26) 

ves 1.2 per cent of the pay-roll as a minimum estimate of the cost of 
mpensation insurance in that state. And 1.2 per cent of 22.8 per cent is 
736 per cent. Moreover, what the employer pays for compensations or 
compensation insurance is in substitution for whatever he had paid qr would 
pay under a liability law for insurance, settlements, legal expenses in personal 
Injury cases, and damages. Clearly, he can not be burdened very heavily by 
the compensation system; nor can the average member of society through 
him. Still less can anybody be weighed down by the addition of a little more 
or a little less to the awards. 

* Evidently it makes as much difference as that. In reality it make 
uch more, nearly twice as much, since the costs of compensation insurance 
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e been made up nearly as much by expenses of administration as by the 
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causes? Was it proximate or only secondary? And, in particu 
lar, was the injury due, in any degree or altogether, to a fault 
of the injured? The result of the accident must be some personal 
or bodily injury, or there is no human accident to have our 
present attention. But is the result of the injury any degree 
of disability to work and earn? Are disabilities from disease or 
in the form of disease to be recognized? If so, industrial diseases 
only? or others as well? Of what duration is the disability? Is 
i sult death? If so, within what period after the accident or 
the injury? Is the result a disfigurement, with or without any 
necessary inability to work and earn? All of these questions and 
their answers are of some degree of practical importance, even 
within the United States; for upon each one of them, in one state 

nother, it has been made to hang whether or not an accident 
or an injury entitles to compensation. 


‘ 


If it be permissible to use the phrase “scope of compensation” 
to indicate the accidents or injuries, however distinguished and 
lassified as to causes and results, for which awards are allowed, 
there will be a present convenience in adopting the phrase “field 
f compensation” to indicate the employments or occupations 
within the limits of which awards are to be paid and received, 
provided that the causes and the results of accidents match with 


the requirements of the statute, and outside the limits of which 


+] 


ie statute does not afford compensations, no matter what the 
causes or results of an accident. The field will be broader than 
the scope by those accidents, within the included employments, 
whose causes or results are held not to warrant compensation. 
\nd it is in this meaning of the phrase that the field of work- 
men’s compensation in the United States is to be studied now. 
Account will be taken of the twenty-three state laws in force at the 
date of writing’* and also of the judicially annulled statute of 
Kentucky, since this last is quite as instructive as if it had been 
lowed to stand; but the laws of the United States will not be 
considered. Nor in the states will any account be taken of such 
provisions of law as allow some or all of the employers not other- 
wise brought within the field of compensation to enter by their 
own unconstrained and voluntary election. Only those employ 
ments or occupations will be recognized as within the field for 


which the compensations are either compulsory, as in California, 
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In the compensation laws of the American states, as in the laws 
of foreign states, eraployments or occupations have been marked 
for exclusion or for inclusion in many ways and by many tokens. 
Sometimes they are designated in terms of trade, business, or 
industry, most commonly so, as mining or coal mining, agriculture, 
tanning, the manufacture of bricks, gloves, furniture, or gun 
powder. Sometimes they are designated in terms of agency, or 
process, or instrumentality, as the use of machinery or power 
driven machinery, or steam engines, or molten metals, compressed 
ir. ¢ xplosives, or elect rical currents. Again, they are designated by 
location, environment, or circumstances, as in mines, underground, 
r under water, near inflammable fluids or gases, near explosives 
or steam engines, or above certain elevations. The inclusion or 
exclusion has been made to depend upon conditions which, in a 
free use of words, may be called personal or subjective. Is the 
employment for the employer’s profit, in the course of his trad 
or profession? Is the employer a public authority? or a private 
person, natural or legal? Is the employment in the way of m« 
chanical or manual labor, or in what are distinguished as clerical 
or non-operative tasks? How many are there in a common em 
ployment, or in the service of a common employer? Is the labor 
regular or only casual? Is the employee an “outworker”’? Who 
shall be recognized as employees? Shall apprentices? minors? 
aliens? Shall employees of the highest rank and highest earnings 
he included? Shall self-employment be recognized? Because the 
American states have faced and answered these conditions and 
questions in very different ways their fields of compensation vary 
much in their degrees of inadequacy. 

Only two, or in another reading of relations, three of the states 
allow employers to share with employees in the benefits of com 
pensation. Everybody who has had practical experience with 
compensation laws must have heard employers complain, some 
times quite earnestly and sometimes only half seriously, that they 
also are exposed to danger in their work and have no compensation 
systems to protect them. A strange suggestion it appears at first 
that an employer might desire to share in a protection which he 


himself extends, under constraint of law, to his employees; and 


the natural quick response is that any employer is quite free to 
cover his individual hazards, whether the same as those of his 
workmen or different, by the simple and long familiar device of 
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of the amounts at which earnings may be taken for the computa- 
tion of the awards is found,” but that is only an alternative method 
of limiting the amounts of the awards, and it is quite different 
from denying any award whatever to the more highly paid em- 
ployees. The total and direct exclusion is found at $1,800 a 
vear in Rhode Island and at $2,000 a year in Maryland. New 
Jersey excludes public employees at $1,200; and West Virginia 
iccomplishes some small and uncertain part of the same general 
results by denying the benefits of her act to “managers, superin 
tendents and assistant managers and assistant superintendents.””** 

One’s judgment as to the propriety of such exclusions will de 
pend in part, but not wholly, upon his view of the essential nature 
or character of workmen’s compensation. ‘Those who look upon 
le compensation awards as but a part of the just return for 
services rendered will be little inclined to approve any distinctions 
between employees on the basis of earnings. Those, on the other 
hand, who are not concerned particularly about the place of the 
wards in economic or legal theory but are content to look upon 
them as a practical means of saving people from distress, will be 
disposed to favor the exception of employees whose comfortable 
incomes give some power of providing in advance for the coming 
of misfortune. In America we are fond of saying that we take 
the first view of compensations; and that, very likely, is the 
reason why but two of the states deny all payments to those in 
receipt of the high incomes. But, as a matter of fact, the uni 
form American practice of limiting to moderate amounts the 
sums to be paid implies something very like the second view. 
However, the difference of policy, as now found, is not of vast 
unportance. Not many are employed at more than $1,800 or 
$2,000 a year; few of these will be disabled by injuries; fewer 
still will be those whose consequent hardships need cause us anxiety. 

The meaning of employment, the nature of the contractual or 
legal relations which must be found in order that compensations 
may follow disabilities, is not often stated explicitly in the acts. 
Rather, it is the wise policy to assume the existing general law of 
master and servant, thus holding as employees for the purposes 
of the compensations those who are or may be held as such for 


"California, 15, c; 17, a. Wisconsin, 10. New York, 16—death indemnitie 
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1; West Virginia, 9. 
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the true employer of his workmen. But, as this is not at all 


_ question of the broader or narrower field of compensation but 
ther a question of locating the responsible employer within 
the field, whatever its bounds, these difficult relations call for no 
iscussion here. 
The distinction between manual or mechanical laborers and 
thers, of which use is made, one way and another, in many for 
eign laws, is found but rarely in the United States. The consti- 
m of Arizona authorized and commanded a compensation 


ik 


w only for “workmen engaged in manual or mechanical labor” ; 
it is probable that the statute should be interpreted as thus 


ited, although all of the sections which bear directly upon the 
ect are without limitation.*® New Hampshire is the only other 
which makes just such a distinction general; although Iowa 
ires nearly the same result by excluding from the benefits 
f compensation “clerical” employees not subjected to the hazards 
f the business.*‘ In public employment in Massachusetts only 
“laborers, workmen and mechanics” are covered by the law.** In 
and to an important extent, although to an extent not easily 
tained except by actual counting in the different establish 
its, a similar distinction is made wherever inclusion within thx 
d of compensation is made to depend upon proximity to certain 
ies of production, as machinery or explosives. 
An examination of the foreign statutes reveals the fact that 
s distinction had its origin in one or both of two assumptions. 
'he manual or mechanical laborer may be presumed to be more 
exposed than others to the physical hazards of employment and 
) have not the highest of incomes. As the American states re 
pudiate generally any direct and explicit distinction of earnings, 
is, in so far, but natural that they also should refuse to dis 
tinguish manual laborers from others. But where the states 
we adopted the unfortunate European policy of professing to 
listinguish dangerous employments and of restricting the compen 
sation system to them, it would be but consistent to distinguish 
likewise between the more and the less dangerous occupations or 
tasks within a given industry. here is a striking inconsistency 
extending the compensation system over the bookkeeper, the 
scrubber, the varnisher, and the upholsterer working for a railway 
8. 


‘Constitution, art. xviii, sec. 8; statute, secs. 6 


Vew Hampshire, 1, b; Iowa, 17, b. 


7 of 1913, sec. 1. 
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nents, the distinction of numbers is a proper one: nay, it is a 
necessary one, It is the more surprising, then, that only four of 


the ten states which make a numerical distinction attempt in any 


way to apply the criterion of hazards as among industries*’ and 


that, of the twe.ve states which, one way or another,** differentiat 
certain industries as dangerous or hazardous, only the same four 

ake even a partial application of the distinction of numbers. 
For, if the underlying question whether differences of occupational 
hazards justify differences of position in a compensation act be 
waived for now, at least it is clear that hazard is not a function 
of one variable. It depends in part upon a common employment,*® 

it it depends also upon a number of other conditions, in the 

iture, place, and agencies of the work. Such degree of hazard 
is might require inclusion under the law is not reached at the same 
size of plant or with the same number of employees in all branches 
ud forms of industry. If, therefore, this criterion of number 
is to be invoked, it ought to be used with careful discrimination 
unong industries and even among establishments or departments 
within a given broad industry. Russia and Serbia follow her 
. wiser course than the generality of American states; for they 
fix their critical number lower for plants with mechanical power 
than for plants without power. And, by a similar token, 
New Hampshire and Kansas are a little wiser than their siste: 
commonwealths, 

“ Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, New Hampshire. 

* Nevada, West Virginia and Kentucky do not, in express terms, characterize 
the industries which they bring into their lists as dangerous; but the general 
orrespondence of the lists with those of the other states is suggestive of a 
similarity of attitude or purpose. 

*Clearly, it is the common employment, or, more properly still, employment 

a place together, and not the service of a common employer, that is sig 
nificant. Yet only Wisconsin and New Hampshire, and perhaps Nevada also, 
make their distinctions thus, or in the common employment. In the Wisconsin 
statute the proper meaning unquestionably is in the words (1, 2). In New 
Hampshire employment in a common place is indicated (1, b); and that 
usually will be common employment also. In Nevada inclusion within the act 
depends upon occupation “in the same general employment” (1, a), which, 
evidently, may be in one place together or in any number of places. In Con 
necticut (A, 2), Kansas (8), Kentucky (14), Nebraska (6, 1), and Texas (I, 2) 
the distinction hangs upon the service of a common employer; and nothing is 
stipulated as to a common employment or a common place of employment. 
in Rhode Island (I, 3) and even in Ohio (61, 2) employment “in the sam 
business” brings within the act; and this, of course, does not necessitate 
employment together. 
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ent? and another includes “county and municipal work” only.“ 
Where the compensation is compulsory upon private employers 
+ js, except in New York,** declared compulsory for public 
ployers also.*® Seven states which have gone no farther than 
tional compensation for private employees, have made the pay 
ments compulsory in public employment generally ;*° while Massa 
setts, declaring the system compulsory for the state, has left 
yptional, as with private employers, for the minor political 


Several of the states make the not unreasonable exception 


ials or elected officials from the public employees entitled 
the compensations,** 
Of the eight states which fail to cover public employments one, 
New Hampshire, has not a word in her statute which can be con 
strued as referring to them in any way whatsoever, directly or by 


ition.*® Five others define the employers who are to be af 


law in such terms as probably do not include public 
New York and Texas exclude public employment 


New Jersey, c. 145 of 1913, sec, 1; Ohio, 61; Washington, 


“Minnesota, 34, d. 
“ hansas, 0. 
he “Foley amendment” (c, 316 of 1914) brought public authorities withia 
¢ definition of employer, but it left still unconditionally valid the limitation 
mployment for the employer’s pecuniary gain. 
will be understood that compensations can not be made formally com 
ry upon the state itself, which can not be sued or otherwise coerced, but 
y upon the subordinate public corporations. 
“ Illinois, 4; Iowa, 1, b; Louisiana, 1, 1; Michigan, I, 5, 1; Nevada, 1, b; New 
lersey, c. 145 of 1913, sec. 1; Wisconsin, 4. 
“C, 807 of 1913, sec. 1. 
“Illinois, 5; Iowa, 17, b; Louisiana, 1, 1; Michigan, I, 7, 1; Minnesota, 34, 
g, 1; Nebraska, 15, 1; New Jersey, c. 145 of 1913, sec. 1; Ohio, 61, 1; Wis 
sit, 7, 1. Massachusetts accomplishes a broader exception by restricting 
) “laborers, workmen and mechanics” (c. 807 of 1913, sec. 1). The formal 
exception of officials is scarcely necessary in Illinois and Louisiana, where the 
mpensation system is limited to employments in which officials would not 
be found often. 
“In New Hampshire, as in other states, public employinents would not be 
ered except by some clear statement or implication. Perhaps it may be 
id that in the New Hampshire provisions for the regulation of suits at law 


temployers who do not elect there is an implied exclusion of the state at 


As “persons, firms, or corporations Arizona, 66; Kentucky, 14; Oregon, 


lt; Rhode Island, V, 1, a; West Virginia, 9. It is significant, however, that 
Vregon found it advisable to declare expressly that municipal corporations 
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world; nor has it been made generally since, either without or 
within the United States. Connecticut is the only American state 
which the outworker is mentioned by that name and excluded ;°* 
hough the same result is secured in Nebraska without the use 

f this particular term.°? In the most of the states, sixteen in 
outworkers who are employees are covered equally with 
hers, because no reference whatever is made to them, either by 
cir technical designation or by a description of their circum 
tances. In Iowa, New York, Maryland, and Ohio outworkers are 
d by the use of express terms which fit sufficiently their 
tuation.’* In Washington and Oregon the phrases of the law 
itch completely; and the outworker probably is covered.®” But 

t must be kept in mind that no outworker can be covered by the 


‘ 


mpensation laws unless he is an employee, a “servant,” and 
hat a good part of those in this country who work on materials 
nd articles under the conditions suggested by the British defini 
tion of outworker are the employees, not of the persons for whom 
the most substantial sense they are working, but of more or less 
irresponsible intermediaries. Such is the case in the sweated 
A requirement of employer’s insurance enforced rigidly 
would safeguard the position of the unhappily sweated employees. 
But, in the absence of such a requirement, or in view of the diffi 
ities of its full enforcement, provision might be made for look 
ng past the intermediary and up to the principal for the 
ompensations. It will not do permanently to leave many thou 
sands of garment workers, and others in a like position, with 
but the shadow of a right which is a precious reality for the great 
hody of working people. 
The formal exclusion of the outworker from the employees 
who may enjoy the protection of the compensation system makes 


the situation worse. It is out of harmony with the essential prin 


] 


e and spirit of the laws. It is bad enough to leave a large 

lass of workers with only a nominal right, which commonly can 

ot be enforced, and thus deprive them of an advantage which is 

enjoyed generally by other workers in substantially the same sit 

uation; but it is worse to deprive them of even the nominal right 
"Part A, sec. 2. 
Sec. 15, 4. 


“Towa, 17, e; New York, 3, 4; Maryland, 62, 8; Ohio, 68 


"Washington, 3: Oregon, 14. The workshops covered include the places 
®here the employer has either control or access. 
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who have been employed “continuously for more than one month 


3°61 


the time of the accident. The eight other states make no 


‘rence to casual laborers or casual labor, and thas leave regula 
casual labor in the same relation to the law.®* 
In the American discussions of workmen’s compensation the 
‘sual laborer looms larger than his small numerical importance 
ight appear to warrant. And yet, as long as there are casual 
iborers, their relations to the compensation system must be defin 
te, One may, indeed, ask why anything needs to be said in a 
special way about the casual laborer, why he needs to be dis 
tinguished in any particular from regular laborers. If, as th 
world has decided, compensation is good for them, it ought also 
to be good for him. Pain and disability are the same for him. 
Stoppage of earnings is the same. And he is not more likely or 

than the average of workers to be provided in advance for 


the misfortune. Certainly, as he sees the situation, there can be 


no reason for discriminating against him. None deny this. But. 


it is said, the casual laborers’ engagements are but for the day, 
perhaps but for the hour, with one employer after another. And 
the employer’s inconvenience and expense in attending to a great 
umber of petty engagements or employments make the inclusion 

the casual laborer impracticable. To all this and more the 
first response is that what has been done is not impracticable. And 
the casual laborer has been covered for years in several of the 
\merican states and notably in the United Kingdom. 

For the error of supposing that the common American practice 
of denying compensations to the casual laborer has been borrowed 
from the United Kingdom is now manifest. In the British act. 
compensations are allowed to all such as may be occupied in the 
employer’s business, even though but casually, as to all such 
as are employed regularly for his comfort or pleasure. Two 
cases will make clear the difference between the American and the 
British practice. In the British case of Blyth against Sewell 
it was held that a workman injured while repairing a farmer's 
roof was entitled to compensation, since his work, casual though it 


Was, was in the way of the employer’s trade or business.** In the 


Sec 
“Arizona, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Washington. 


2 Butterworth’s Workmen's Compensation Cases, p. 476. 
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‘on somewhat more explicit in an act of December 20, 1905 ;°" 
1 a year and a day later the United Kingdom gave the dis 
bin tion still greater prominence in the world by introducing it into 
er great statute of 1906 in the connection in which it has been 
ted already. But neither in Europe nor in the British Empire, 
. elsewhere in the world outside of the United States, has the 

il distinction had general acceptance. 
{nother policy has been developed in this country. Of the 
nty-four states which have enacted compensation laws, fifteen 
direct terms restrict awards to employment in the employer's 
rade, business, occupation, or profession.** Four others accom 
sh me rly the same results by the Old World method of re 
icting their acts generally to specified occupations which can be 
nd but little outside of trade or business.®°® There remain but 
states, California, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
de Island, in which employment outside of business might ap 
pear generally to be covered, except it be casual. But California, 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island exclude much the larger part of such 
ployment by the specific exclusion of domestic service ;*° and Con 


ticut does substantially the same, or more, by restricting her 


law to employers having regularly five or more workmen.*! Only 
New Jersey, therefore, is left in conformity with the liberal British 
policy of allowing compensations to those employed regularly 
therwise than for the employer’s business or profit. 
Notwithstanding the very strong tendency, both of the Old 
World and of the New, to restrict the field of compensation in 
the direction just now noted, there is much to be said for a more 
beral policy. The world’s general judgment of approval upon 
workmen’s compensation is so emphatic’? that a heavy burden of 
proof lies upon those who would reject or restrict anywhere the 


3. 
nd, 62, 4; Massachusetts, c. 708 of 1914, sec. 13; Michigan, I, 7, 2; Nebraska, 
3; Nevada, 1, a; New York, 3, 5; Ohio, 61, 2; Texas, IV, 1; West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, 2 


4, 2. 


“Illinois, 5; Iowa, 17, h; Kansas, 9; Kentucky, 14; Louisiana, 1, 2; Mary 


“Arizona, 67; New Hampshire, 1; Oregon, 13; Washington, 2. 
California, 14; Minnesota, 8; Rhode Island, I, 2. 
"A, 9. 


“In fact, it may be doubted whether any subject of labor legislation has 

er made such progress or gained so general acceptance for its principles 
throughout the world in so brief a period.” Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 126, p. 9. 
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ligious, and philanthropic bodies just mentioned, wherever the 
nployment is arranged either directly or through an intermediary 
on 

nendent contractor,” in the established legal meaning of that 


such terms and conditions as fail to constitute him as “ind 
term." 

Not all of the questions of exclusion and inclusion faced hitherto 
are of equal importance ; and none of them are of the very highest 
‘mportance. It is true that they all have a serious significance 
for the persons concerned directly. It means something to the 
owner of a large estate that he does, or that he does not, find his 
staff of employees within the field of the compensation law; and it 
means more to them. For the widow of the Massachusetts waiter 

meant much that she could have no compensation, because her 
husband had been a casual employee. And in every large juris- 
liction there will be many whose interests will be affected in lik 

inner and degree by any narrowing or broadening of the scope 
he laws. But only a small part of all workmen are employed 
ssually. Outworkers are few, relatively. Even public employees 
and those occupied otherwise than in the employer’s trade or 
husiness make no large part of the total of those employed. The 

‘ea and strength of a great nation are not affected much by the 
small windings of the frontier, by the bending out a few miles here 

the drawing in a few miles there. Even the gain or loss of 
1 province or two does not make or ruin a great state; although 
the shifting of boundaries and allegiance may mean much to those 
living within the territory which is transferred. It is the broad 
sweep of the frontier that makes the enclosed area large or small, 
adequate or inadequate to the requirements of a strong and ef- 
fective national organization. 

And so it is with the field of compensation. The great part 
f all employees are industrial employees, engaged regularly in 
one and another of the various branches of productive industry 
ind in the usual course of the employer’s trade, business, or pro 
76 


fession.“® And so the extent of the field is known approximately 


"It is possible, but not probable, that the generalization of the text may be 
modified by the particular provisions of some of the statutes as to the relations 
between principals and their contractors and sub-contractors. 

*The occupation statistics of the thirteenth census show 38,167,366 persons 
f 10 years or more engaged in gainful occupations. Of these not far from 
14,600,000 were employees; and of these, in turn, not far from 20,800,000 must 
have been occupied in the business or profession of the employers, as against 
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There is a notable harmony in the specific exceptions of em- 
ployments. With unimportant verbal differences, the ten states 
which determine their fields by the exception of employments all 
ude domestic service and agricultural labor.S® Moreover, three 


the ten states whose acts could not reach agricultural labor 


ull 


ind domestic service, since these are not in the lists of employ- 
ments to be covered, take the quite unnecessary step of declaring 
positively that they shall not be included;*! and Kansas makes a 
“ ituitous positive exception of “agricultural pursuits and em 
ployments incident thereto.’?>- Beyond these the specific ex 
ceptions are few indeed. Maryland further excepts country 

wheelwrights, and similar rural employments ;** and 
'exas excepts cotton ginning and, very strangely, railway com- 
mon carriers. 

Since no state specifically mentions either domestic service or 
agricultural labor to be covered by compensation, these employ- 
ents can not be included outside of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. But Connecticut cuts out much the greater 
part of both employments by her limitation to employers having 
regularly five or more employees. In Ohio the two provisions that 
the law shall apply only to employers of five or more regularly 
nd that it shall apply only to those employed in the employer’s 
“trade, business, profession, or occupation” cut out all of domestic 
service and nearly all of farm labor. In Wisconsin the situation 
sas in Ohio, except that the numerical distinction is made at four 
instead of five. 

As a result of these complicated provisions it may be said that 


American compensation laws generally do not cover domestic ser 


or agricultural labor. Domestic servants are covered in 
Connecticut where their employer has five or more regular em- 
ployees; and in New Jersey they are covered equally with other 
employees. Nowhere else in the United States are their employers 
either compelled to compensate them for their injuries or put 
inder the constraint of the optional law to do so. There are, 
it is true, a good number of states in which they may be covered 


; Michigan, I, 2; Minnesota, 


“California, 14; Iowa, 1, a; Massachusetts, I, 2 
8; Nebraska, 6, 2; Nevada, 43; Rhode Island, I, 2; Texas, I, 2: West Vir 
ginia, 9, 

“Kentucky, 14; Maryland, 62, 3; New York, 3, 4. 

“Sec. 6. 

“Sec. 62, 3. 
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Phe exclusion of an employment from the field of compensation 
Jlows the acceptance of two propositions: the employment in 
estion has, in fact, a low degree of hazard; and low hazard 
. reason enough for exclusion from the reach of the law. The 
se pre posit ns, in ils relation to domestic and agricul 
tural labor, may be deferred for later examination in connection 
vith the hazards of other employments. But the fundamental and 
eneral question whether a low degree of hazard, once fully es 
blished, is reason enough for the exclusion of an employment 
m the field of compensation must be faced now and squarely. 
Something like an assumption that the magnitude of the evil 
‘industrial accident in an employment is indicated by the degree 
occupational hazard pervades a good part of early and current 
iscussion of workmen’s compensation. But such an assumption 
grounded on reason. It signifies nothing to a workman what 
s trade hazard may be, when he has lost an arm. So far as con 
erns the injured man and those who suffer with and through 
it can signify nothing whether his occupation was or was not 
specially dangerous. The physical pain of the wound, the un- 
ppiness of one sort and another attending the injury, and the 
of income and support are the same for the first sufferer and 
dependent upon him whether his mischance is of the rarest 
irrence or is such as may come now and again to all in his line 
work and may be repeated a dozen times a week in his estab 
shment or city. Come the blow rarely or often, when it does 
e there is the same need for solace and support. There is a 
itent belief in the minds of some, or a feeling, that those to whom 
he misfortune of accidental injury comes but seldom must be 
prepared for it in advance, or at least might be prepared, either 
savings and insurance or by ability to borrow. But it is not 


» generally. In many of the least hazardous employments the 


earnings are so meager as to preclude the possibility of preparir 
6 


1g 
idvance for even the rarest of misfortunes.“ 
“If one may judge by the rates charged for accident insurance or compen 
insurance, the making of corsets, hosiery and knit goods, leather gloves, 
nery and laces, and silk goods are among the least dangerous branches 

{ manufacturing. But the average yearly wages, as shown by the federal 
asus returns for 1909, are too low to permit any preparation for rainy 
corsets, $368.03; hosiery and knit goods, $346.08; leather gloves, $419.59; 
nery and laces, $416.02; silk goods, $389.59. Nor must it be supposed that, 
he other extreme, the men in the hazardous callings have earnings high 


igh to cover their risks. Few generalizations were presented more confi 
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ccupations ; for there legislatures were free from constitutional 
limitations upon their powers. But when the earliest American 
ls were prepared there was real doubt as to the possibility of 


iny valid compensation laws under the federal and state con- 
stitutions. And there was a general opinion among lawyers and 
thers that hazardous occupations might be brought under the 


police power of the state, even if no others might.*’ It was for 
this reason that the New York compulsory act of 1910 was limited 
to certain groups of employment which were declared to be “es 


pecially dangerous” and attended by 


‘ 


‘extraordinary risks. 
The adverse decision of the New York Court of Appeals upon 
he constitutionality of a compulsory compensation act, the sub 
sequent judicial approval of a compulsory act in Washington,*® 
the adoption of constitutional amendments specifically to author- 
ize compulsory acts in Arizona, California, New York, and Ohio, 
the unshaken validity of the fourteenth amendment to the federal 
Constitution, and the present pendency of another Washington 
case in the Supreme Court of the United States*® combine to make 
the constitutional problem of degrees of hazard in compulsory 


compensation laws one which a layman may decline to discuss.*' 


“See the report of the Chicago conference of November, 1910, pp. 31, 238. 
rhe principle that a justification for regulation under the police power of the 
tate was found in the dangers of an industry had been established firmly for 
i great many years. Recently it had been affirmed by the highest court in the 
land in terms as direct and explicit as could be chosen. “The dangerous 
character of the thing used is always to be considered in determining the 
validity of statutory regulations fixing the liability of parties so using it.” 
Quoted with approval by the United States Supreme Court in the case of 

Louis and San Francisco Railway Co. v Mathews (Jan. 4, 1897), 165 U.S. 1. 
Even the New York Court of Appeals, which invalidated the New York 
ut of 1910, recognized this same principle with entire frankness and fullness. 
“There can be no doubt, we think, that all of the occupations enumerated in 
the statute are more or less inherently dangerous to a degree which justifies 
uch legislative regulation as is properly within the scope of the police power.” 
lees v. South Buffalo Railway Co. (March 24, 1911), 201 N. Y. 271. 

“New York report, part 1, pp. 1, 47, 52. 

"Ives v. South Buffalo Railway Co. (March 24, 1911), 201 N. Y. 271; 94 
N. E. 431. State ex rel. Davis-Smith Co. v. Clausen, Auditor (Sept. 27, 1911), 
65 Wash. 156; 117 Pac. 1101. 

"State of Washington v. Mountain Timber Co. (Oct. 6, 1913), 75 Wash 
S81; 135 Pac. 645. 

"Fortunately, there has been presage of judicial wisdom sufficient to grasp 
‘he meaning of workmen’s compensation and preserve it for the country, even 


after the humbuggery of designating “especially dangerous” employments is at 
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ts. If the less hazardous employments ar? not to be covered, 
other reasons than the constitutional one must be given. 
\Ithough there are now but eleven valid compensation laws 
list the employments to be covered, and although from the 
ing until now but seventeen such laws have been enacted. 
Ipon the basis of apparent filiation, the lists fall into seven 
stinct classes. (1) Aside from the early Maryland acts, which 
wht in vain to establish state compensation funds for some 
» industries, the earliest American act to carry a list was the 
known New York compulsory act of 1910, with its eight 
ips of “especially dangerous” industries. On the day this 
was declared unconstitutional the governor of Nevada ap 
ved his state’s first compensation act, which rested squarely 
the New York list with some additions and some omissions ; 
three weeks later the same list appeared again, although now 
greater changes, in the New Hampshire act. The next year, 
1919. this list, or the Nevada revision of it, with a few further 
unges, Was made the basis of the first Arizona act. Nevada 
ter rejected this list in favor of another one; but parts of its 
rases and its outline are extant still in the present laws of New 
hire and Arizona."* (2) Washington adopted in 1911 a 
longer list designed to embrace all the “extra hazardous” 
ployments within the state. Two years later this list, with 
changes, was adopted by Oregon and Nevada, the latter now 
ndoning the brief list she had borrowed from New York.*® 
}and 4) In 1911 Kansas and Illinois based their compensation 
ystems upon brief and distinct lists; and in their later and revised 
tutes of 1913 they made but little change in their original 
sts." (5) The West Virginia law contains an entirely inde 
ndent list, a long one arranged in 23 or 24 groups; and last 
w Kentucky took over both individual items and groupings.** 
6) The long list of New York’s present law, with its 42 groups, 


‘as adopted promptly by Maryland in her new compulsory law.** 


*New York, c. 674 of 1910; Nevada, c. 183 of 1911; New Hampshire, c. 163 
1911; Arizona, c. 14 of 1912. 
Washington, c. 74 of 1911; Oregon, c. 112 of 1913; Nevada, c. 111 of 1913. 
"Kansas, c. 218 of 1911, c. 216 of 1913; Illinois, p. 314 Laws of 1911, p. 335 
f 1913, 
West Virginia, c. 10 of 1913; Kentucky, c. 73 of 1914. 
"New York, c. 816 of 1913, validated by c. 41 of 1914; Maryland, c. 800 of 
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. noxious gases. And again, in some of the states, the lists are 
ed definitely, not to be extended by any process short of 
‘tive enactment; in others provision is made for administra 
or judicial enlargement of the lists, as experience may ap 
ir to warrant or require. 
By the varying uses of these different methods of designation 
‘listing, the fields of compensation in the several states are 
ted more or less and so are made more or less inadequate to 
the requirements of the industrial situation and of the declared 
implied principles of the statutes. In part, the limitations 
loubtless have been intended, whether they are or are not con 
stent with the professed principles of the lawmakers; but, in 
part also, the limitations are due to carelessness in drafting or 
the great inherent difficulties of adequate listing. 
\s the Arizona list was prepared in professed compliance with 
constitutional mandate to cover such employments as the 
gislature might 


determine to be especially dangerous,” and as 
) provision is made for enlargement, the fair presumption is that 
twas intended to be complete.'®? The employments are designated 
part by terms of industry or business and in part by terms of 
nstrument, agency, or situation; and, one way with another, 
the bounds of the field marked out are reasonably definite. Mining, 
juarrying, the railroad industry in all its parts, and manufac 
turing with mechanical power are covered fully by broad and 
rect terms. A reference to “wires, cables, switch-boards, or 
ther apparatus or machinery” charged with electricity will bring 
the telephone, telegraph, and electric light and power plants. 
The general field of construction is divided. Covered by direct 
nent are railway construction, tunneling, the construction 
viaducts, and pole lines, the use of elevators for 


j SUDWAYVS, 
isting building materials, and all construction with iron or steel 


frames or at an elevation of twenty feet or more; covered, too, 
‘| be some part of general earth work by the reference to the 


of explosives. 
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$103 


irried on.” But the effective meaning of the list is fixed rather 


» a later passage in which its chief terms are given a formal 


‘4 Railway is defined to include street and interurban 


efinition. 
lines; and employment on railways is defined to include certain 
forms of work, in shops, depots, and other fixed places. So far 
there are no restrictive definitions; and the terms may preserve 
the widest meanings ever proper to them. For the other terms, 
however, it is declared that they shall mean so and so. Here, 
then, are limiting definitions; and no form of employment can be 
ncluded under factories, mines, quarries, electrical work, building 
work, or engineering work unless it is indicated fairly by the very 
letailed words of the formal definitions. The Kansas list remains 
broadly comprehensive, notwithstanding all the minute specifica- 
ons of the defining section. The meaning of a factory is nar- 
rowed only to the extent of excluding places of hand work, since, 
ong the score or two of needless specifications, there may be 
found the saving phrase, “any place wherein power is used.” From 
. similar broadness of definition generally it results that no con 
iderable part of industrial employment is left uncovered. Aside 
from the general omissions, which need not be mentioned here, 
ay be noted: manufacturing and repair without power, 
transportation otherwise than by rail, excavation and earth work 
where shoring is not “necessary.” 
Louisiana marks her field of compensation by naming some 
undred or two of “hazardous trades, businesses, and occupa 
” and she covers pretty completely the field of the indus- 
trial occupations, not so much by virtue of her many specific 
designations as by the several comprehensive terms which recur 
from plece to place. Her act is to apply to the “operation, 
construction, repair, removal, maintenance, and demolition of 
railways,... vessels, . .. factories, . . . mines, . . . quarries” 
ind a number of other plants or works, to “any work in the 
building or metal trades” in construction, and to the use of explo- 
sives, “boilers, furnaces, engines and other forms of machinery.” 
These expressions alone cover nearly everything; and there is no 
particular harm done by putting into the act also the names of 
all the different kinds of plant or place of work anybody could 
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ns, one of mines, quarries, and foundries, and the other of 
factories and other places where five or more persons are engaged 
nanual or mechanical labor near power-driven machinery.'°* 

\s New Hampshire is one of the few states which make no refer 
nee whatever to agricultural or domestic employments, these will 
covered if ever they satisfy the conditions of the statute, prox 
ity to power machinery or the use of explosives or electricity. 
{side from the important omissions, in commerce, personal, pro 
és nal employment, and the rest, New Hampshire is to be 
emembered for her omission of the very important and danger 
is building and construction trades, the rock and earth work, 
nd the related branches of employment. Transportation on the 
streets and highways is not covered, nor transportation by water 
ept for the enginemen on steamers. ‘The dangerous and im 
portant forest and driving work of the New Hampshire lumber 
ndustry is not included. Of course, any of the occupations which 
omitted, generally, are’ covered when and in so far as they 
satisfy the conditions of place and agency laid down in the statute. 
Washington presents three successive lists of employments.'°° 
The first and briefest is the one which, in form, fixes directly the 
field of compensation. It is presented with the declared purpose 
iking it include all of the “extra hazardous” employments 
within the state; but it is followed by the provision that, if there 
or shall arise any other extra hazardous employments, they 
shall be added and shall be rated for compensation insurance 
premiums by the industrial insurance department until the legis- 
iture may take action. In the second list substantially the same 
range of industries and occupations is presented in different and 
somewhat more specific terms and so at greater length, but now 
| groups and with basic, statutory, or maximum rates for con- 
tributions into the state accident fund. In the third list the field 
ndicated is again about the same, although the terms are not 
lite the same but again are more specific and correspondingly 
re numerous than before. Here, too, the industries are re 
rranged in 46 classes for separate accountings in the state fund. 
Each successive list will be found to enlarge a little upon the one 
ist before it; but all three, as being in the statute, must be taken 
is the word of the legislature in determining the field of compen 


sation in Washington. 
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tucky shortcomings are not of serious practical consequence. 
Kentucky act has been nullified, as unconstitutional; and 
West Virginia list serves, not as a determinant of the field of 


pensation, but as a basis for premium rates upon such em 


yers as elect the general optional law of the state by insuring 


fund administered by the public service commission. 
Some brief comment, therefore, will show sufficiently the failure 
these two states to accomplish their apparent purpose and 
the general work of mining, construction, manufacturing, 
transportation. The designations of the lists are primarily 
‘ms of industry or establishment,''* as coal mines, paint fac- 
s, iron and steel mills ; and it is only in a subordinate way that 
employments are indicated by reference to their materials 
neies. Some broadly inclusive terms are used: “transpor- 
systems,” “working in or with textiles,” “in or with iron or 
“wooden wares,” “glass houses of all kinds,” “rubber 
ds.” “working with leather,” “articles of an explosive nature,” 
irpenter work,” “structural work,” “stone or brick work.” Yet 
is probable that no expressions can be found which cover any 
following: boat building without scaffolds; dredging; con- 
ition of telephone and telegraph lines; transportation on 
ls and streets; digging of wells; longshore work; warehousing 
| storage; distilleries (in Kentucky!) and cider mills; the 
inufacture of an indefinite variety of products in any other 
tal than iron or steel, provided that they are made by other 
s than stamping; the production of agricultural implements, 
isical instruments, optical and photographie goods, paper pro- 
ts generally, starch, sugar, glucose, jewelry, clocks, roofing, 
felts, varnish, and a score or two of other minor articles, as 
ittons other than of wood, toys, thread, brushes and brooms. 
Indeed, there are so many omissions that one wonders whether in 
West Virginia and Kentucky it really was the intention to cover 
juite as wide a field as in the other states. But the industries and 
employments omitted have no qualities or conditions in common. 
\nd yet it scarcely could have been mere oversight. Could a 

Kentucky legislator forget the distilleries of his state? 

The industrial prominence of New York has made her earlier 
experience with workmen’s compensation well known to all stu- 
Naturally so, since, in the place of origin, West Virginia, the list and its 


groupings were for arranging and combining employers for the proper adjust- 
ment of their insurance rates. 
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ords of the New York act strictly as the common usage of men 


would dictate, or even in strict accordance with the general prin 


ples which the courts have sanctioned for the construction of 


tatutes. Were that done, the deficiencies of the list would be 
without end. 

was the evident purpose of the legislature to cover manu 
facturing completely. And a considerable number of manufac 
turing industries, for which there is no obvious or natural place 
n the list, may be forced in here and there, albeit in very strange 
relations, by a literalism of interpretation which may be justified 
by the liberal purpose of the statute but which will need to be 
both strict and energetic. Watches assuredly are “metal wares,” 
for the most part, and as such they may be grouped with “small 
stings or forgings, . . . nails, wire goods, screens, bolts, metal 
beds” and similar products; although it is not easy to understand 
ow manufacturers of goods so different can be united wisely in 
eveloping common policies for the prevention of accidents. Dia- 


ond cutting, is, of course, “stone cutting or dressing,” and as 
such finds a place, although not a natural place, in association 
with “marble works; manufacture of artificial stone; steel build- 
ing and bridge construction; installation of elevators’; and a 
lozen other like activities. Lenses for optical appliances certainly 

‘glass products,” and may be grouped with bottles, window 


lass, and pot tery. 


But there is a limit beyond which such methods of interpre 


tution can not be foreed; and that limit has been reached, or 


D issed, 116 


For certain materials of production are not mentioned 
it all, paper, cotton, silk, hair, bone, shell, and, probably, others ; 
ind into some goods different materials enter in such measure that 
the result can not be pronounced a product of one or another, <A 
phonograph is neither a wooden ware nor a metal product. <A 
brooch is neither a metal product nor a stone ware, whether it is 


made with precious, semi-precious, or common stones. Group 37 


us employment in the service of an employer.” Does the “preparation of 
vegetables, fish, or food-stuffs” cover the work of the cook in a hotel or 
restaurant ? 

*“The words of a statute will be construed in their plain, ordinary, and 
isual sense, unless such construction will defeat the manifest intent of the 
legislature.” Supreme Court of Indiana, Jan. 28, 1913, in case of Booth v. 
State, 179 Ind. 405, 100 N. E. 563. “It is true that words of common usagi 
hould be given their ordinary meaning.” Supreme Court of Washington, Oct. 


, 1913, in case of No. Pace. Ry. Co. vy. Concannan, 75 Wash. 591; 135 Pac. 652. 
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least for a time, as the list is a closed one, not to be opened 
or enlarged otherwise than by an act of the legislature. 

The list and the groupings of the Maryland statute are, save 
for some four or five minor particulars, identical with those of 
New York.’'* The unfortunate consequences which might result 

. closed list appear to have been realized in Maryland; and 
an attempt was made to prevent them, by the addition of a forty- 

id group, to include “all extra-hazardous employments not 
specifically enumerated herein.” But nothing can come of this. 
For the law defines extra-hazardous employments as those ‘de 

ribed in section 32 of this act.'’S Only those employments 

ready grouped can be included. It is like providing a landing 
tage exclusively for those who already have come ashore or a 
naturalization bureau for those who are citizens already. 

Improbable though it may appear in some of the large cases, 

most of the omissions of particular occupations, within man- 
facturing, mining, and construction, must have been by inad 
vertence or lack of skill in drafting rather than by deliberate 
purpose. Certainly there are no ascertained differences of hazard 

justify the discrimmations. In Connecticut there are no 
issions or exclusions whatever of employments or occupations ; 
nd the manual of rates for compensation insurance in that state 

: not be an altogether unreliable index of the degrees of danger 

the various callings. And, by the showing of this test, the New 
York law covers by express mention a great many employments 

ich less dangerous than some of those which are omitted.''” 

C, 800 of 1914, sec. 32. Maryland drops dredging from group II, arti- 

il ice from group 25, and hauling with horses or mules from group 41: 

New York expression, “explosives and dangerous chemicals” in group 25 


mes in Maryland “explosive and dangerous chemicals.” 

*Sec. 62, 1. 

*One can not always match exactly the designations in the New York act 
those given in the Connecticut manual for industries which are actually 
don in Connecticut; but some comparisons are possible and striking 

The rates now to be quoted are stated in the familiar form, percentages of 

the pay-roll, Some of the industries covered in New York, as generally in all 

f the states, have premium rates so low as to prove a very slight occupa 

tional hazard: silk goods, .29; millinery, .32; cigars, .34; fur goods, .34; corsets, 

4; cloaks, .34; boots and shoes, .43; hatters, .46; hosiery, .46; brushes, .48; 
rooms, .48; carpets, .57; bookbinding, .57; photo-engraving, .57; printing, 


For industries apparently omitted in New York, rates are as follows: 


hand laundries, .69; taxidermists, .75; manufacture of paste, .75; emery 
3S; 


metal polish, 1.03; boat-house employees, 1.09; manufacture of 
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is true. Doubtless the judges, our unquestioned guides in 
way of what is reasonable, permissible, and proper, having 
nized the dangers of industries and employment as justifica 
for public regulations of various sorts, have allowed the leg- 
Jatures a wide discretion in determining what degree of danger 
\y justify regulation.’*° But the notorious inconsistencies of our 
esent discriminations and classifications may not forever escape 
judicial condemnation which they merit. There is a limit of 
idicial tolerance, as has been shown by the decision in the Loch- 
r case, and in other cases. As courts long have refused to accept 
sithout question the legislative judgment as to the reasonable- 
ss of laws fixing rates of charge for railways and for public 
ervice corporations generally, and have been guided by their 
wn judgments as to the fairness of rates and profits, so we soon 
iy find the courts taking cognizance of the preposterous as- 
mptions upon which the lists of “extra-hazardous” occupations 
ie prepared for the compensation laws. Except for New Hamp- 


there is not a state among the dozen with enumerated lists 


‘hose evident purpose is not to cover the range of industrial 


ployments, from the textile operative’s to the structural iron 
rker’s. It makes little difference or none whether the label is 
“extra hazardous” and “inherently constantly hazardous,” as in 
Washington, “‘extra-hazardous,” as in Illinois and Maryland, 
specially dangerous,” as in Kansas, “hazardous,” as in Louisi- 
i, “dangerous,” as in New Hampshire, or whether there is no 
wl at all, as in West Virginia; the occupations covered are 
substantially the same. Will there never be an end of this miser 
pretense of self-deception? Will not legislators dare to go 
‘here an eminent judge has invited them to go? 
lt is frankly admitted by appellant that it is within the legislative 
power to make this change with regard to the hazardous trades, 


t not with regard to what are called the non-hazardous trades. But 
why not? .. . We see absolutely no ground for the contention that 


*“Classification for the purposes of taxation or of regulation under the 
lice power is a legislative function, with which the courts have no right to 
iterfere, unless it is so clearly arbitrary or unreasonable as to invade some 
stitutional right.” New York Court of Appeals, March 24, 1911, in case of 
‘ves v. South Buffalo Ry. Co., 201 N. Y. 271. “That is to say, as the power 
classify is not taken away by the equal protection of law clause, a wide 
pe of legislative discretion may be exerted in classifying without conflicting 
with the constituional prohibition.” United States Supreme Court, May 31, 
1910, in case of Louisville and Nashville Ry. Co. v. Melton, 218 U. S. 36. 
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ovees in the United States as a whole, something less than 4 per 


of the 24,600,000 persons of ten years and more engaged im 
vainful pursuits who might be counted as employees.’** ‘Together 
manufacturing employees in the narrower sense are combined 

t only those engaged in the preparation of foods and beverages, 
meat-packers, the bakers, the brewery and distillery workers, 

| the rest, but all occupied in any of the mechanical trades or 

, construction work of any kind, in earth and rock, as well as 
the ordinary run of building materials; and in the large 

iss formed thus there were some 9,650,000 employees or about 
9 per cent of the total. ‘Transportation by rail, by water, and 
the streets, and communication by telephone and telegraph 

w 2,500,000 or a little more than 10 per cent; clerical em 
ployees, unfortunately reported as a separate class, show 1,740,000 
r 7 per cent; mercantile employments, from the banker to the 
rtaker, show 2,150,000 or 9 per cent; personal, professional, 

| miscellaneous show about 500,000 or 2 per cent. Agriculture, 
without including the laborers reported as on the home farms but 
ncluding that broad range of landed industries which corresponds 


) the express or implied definitions of the compensation laws,'*® 


ibout 3,500,000 employees or 14 per cent; domestic service 

one sort and another had 2,200,000 or 9 per cent; public em- 
ployments, teaching, and the rest, had 1,200,000 or less than 5 
per cent. The last two, taken together with such other employ- 
ents as are not for the employer’s business or profit,'*’ make 
is inclusive class 3,630,000 or 15 per cent of all employees. If 
he clerical employees of the census tables be distributed to the four 


great groups of industries or business to which, doubtless, most 


76. The estimates of the text are based upon the occupation 
of the census, but are the result of some transfers and 
njectures among the items of the tables. The principles and the 
hods of transfer and combination are such as would suggest themselves 
inybody using the tables for the purposes of the text. Bartenders are 
ferred from the class of “domestic and personal” occupations to “trade.” 
ermen and oystermen are removed from “agriculture, forestry, and animal 
lustry.” Least satisfactory have been the results of the attempt to elimin 
the employers and the independent workers from the great class of 
facturing and mechanical industries. 

“California declares that her law shall not apply to those “engaged in 
dairy, agricultural, viticultural, or horticultural labor, in stock or 
raising” (sec. 14). The New York list, as the lists of the other 

is without any reference to any of the landed industries. 


For the variety of such employments see page 246. 
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epart from the presumptive average figures which have been given 
‘ the different classes of employees are found in her jurisdiction 
ther than average proportions or if the demarcation of her 
is different from the normal or average. And, as a conse 
ence of one and the other of these divergencies, much greater 


\ 


of adequacy and uniformity among the states is to be 
ealed than has been made to appear hitherto. Still greater is 
lack, and of greater practical importance, which is shown in the 
tual elections of compensation under the optional laws. This 
ly takes account only of the extent and method of legislative 


VISIONS. 


New Jersey, doubtless, has the broadest field of compensation, 
most adequate. For she includes all employments, public and 


ivate, for profit or for pleasure, excepting neither domestic ser- 


nts nor farm laborers, and excluding only the casual laborer. 
would be vain—for me, at least 


to attempt to estimate the 
| employees in New Jersey. They will be found chiefly 
mg the longshoremen, dressmakers, nurses, laundresses not in 


anda»ries, 


isual 


scrubbers and cleaners, and certain classes of unskilled 
borers. Perhaps they amount to some 2 per cent or 3 per cent 
total. 


If so, then New Jersey covers not far from 97 per 


or 98 per cent of the employees within the possible reach 
her statute.'** Connecticut, quite certainly, comes next in order; 
her act extends to all except casual laborers and those em- 
loved in numbers less than five.'*® Probably the numerical ex 
ption cuts out less than 10 per cent of the regular employees ; 
that Connecticut stands with some 90 per cent of her employees 
r compensation.'*° Ohio and Wisconsin would be in nearly 
same grade with Connecticut did not both limit their laws, in 
private employment, to those occupied for the employer’s business 
*It will be understood always that state laws cannot cover those engaged 
state commerce. Were it practicable, the deduction of these from 

cipal numbers in the several states would not modify greatly the 
entages given in the text: still less would it modify the differences be 
1 state and state. And these last 
*For the avoidance of intolerable 
e disregarded now. 


are of chief significance here. 
complexity of 


statement, outworkers 


And in like manner one or another of the minor classes 
ignored in other states. 


Of the 210,792 


cent 


manufacturing wage-earners in 1909, only 4390, or 2.1 
were in establishments of less than six; and in Connecticut manufac- 
g employees are more than all the others. On the other hand, the major 


of the 16,099 farm employees are either casual or in groups less than five. 
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employments, and with these their proportionate parts of the 
erical employments, in all some 12 per cent as a presumptive 
erage; so that these states should show not more than about 
58 per cent of their employees under their compensation laws. 
Where the law is limited to manual or mechanical laborers, as gen- 
rally in Arizona and New Hampshire, there is a reduction of 


determined but considerable extent. Even larger must be 


he reduction where, as variously here and there in the nine states, 
nelusion depends upon proximity to or the use of dangerous 
iencies or upon particular situations or environments. In the 
ibsence of any statistical data for the particular classes designated 
so variously in the lists, it is quite out of the question to estimate 
the magnitudes of these reductions from any returns now available. 
Nor is it of any large importance to do so here. This presumptive 
general average of 58 per cent will be modified further in different 
states by the inclusion or exclusion of public employees, casual 
labor, outworkers, by the presence or absence of numerical mini- 
mum exemptions, by limiting or not limiting to employment for 
the employer’s business ends, as well as by the ever varying pro- 
portions of domestic, agricultural, mercantile, and other forms 
f labor. 

A somewhat careful attempt to trace the designations of the 
New York list through the occupation statistics of the federal 
ensus and through the state’s own industrial directory of 1912 
ndicates that, notwithstanding all of her large and small exclu- 
sions and omissions, purposed or unintended, New York still has 
some 62 per cent of all her employees under the compensation 
law. This high figure is due to the great development of the state’s 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, which without any ab- 
sorption of clerical employees, show about 46 per cent of all em- 
ployees as against some 39 per cent for the entire country. On 


4] 


he other hand, low industrial development and the predominance 
f agriculture reduce very markedly the figures for some of the 
listing states. In Louisiana more than half of the persons in gainful 
pursuits are in agriculture and the related industries, and in Texas 
much more than half; whereas the manufacturing and mechanical 
trades are but little developed in these states. In Iowa, Kansas, 


ind Nebraska the situations are not far different.'*? 


"The percentages in agriculture and related industries and in the manufac 


ng and mechanical for these states are as follows: Touisiana, 51.3 and 
17.3; Texas, 60.0 and 11.8; Towa, 42.9 and 19.1; Kansas, 44.1 and 18.5; Nebraska, 
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New Hampshire affects a few or several per cent there. But the 
9539 distillery workers so strangely overlooked in Kentucky are 
t more than half of one per cent of all the employees in that state. 
fhe employees among the 2459 oystermen and fishermen omitted 
New York are not one tenth of one per cent of New York’s 
ployed; still less is the figure of the 813 who worked in 1910 on 
fags, banners, and regalia, the 496 starch-makers, or the 464 
ho were making surgical appliances and artificial limbs. And all 
‘those in a score or more of callings who stand to lose their 
srotection through the unfortunate framing of the New York 
tatute can not amount to more than one or two per cent of all 
vho are employed within the state. In 1910 there were but 355 
Maryland in the occupation uncovered by that state’s dropping 
f artificial ice from her list. There were but 42 of all ranks en 
water transportation in Kansas, and only 7 in Nevada, 
employers and employed together. All this does not mean that 
he omission of the distillers, oystermen, starch-makers, and the 
rest is of trifling consequence. It means much to the workers in 
the omitted trades and to their families. And in the aggregate 
hey number a great many. One or two per cent of New York’s 
mployed will be from 30,000 to 60,000, far too many to be 
eglected in any social policy. 

Moreover, numbers of vexatious questions arise whenever the 
field of compensation is marked off by particular descriptive terms. 
Such questions must arise whenever the field is limited in any degree 
rinany manner. Should only casual, or domestic, or agricultural 

ployment be excepted, questions would arise, as indeed they have 

risen, over interpretations or discriminations. Some effort and 
lificulty there may be in locating an event within its year or 
within its country of occurrence, if it occurs near the beginning or 
the end of a year or very close to the frontier. But, if it is re- 


lired only to determine the year and the country of occurrences, 


for the great part of them there will be no uncertainty and no 
lificulty whatever in the determination. But, when it is necessary 
to ascertain the day and the county within which everything 
ippens, difficulties multiply; and they would multiply much 
ore if the points or lines of distinction between day and day and 
unty and county were not clear and definite but more or less 
ndeterminate. And so questions of jurisdiction or control de- 
velop in great numbers when the field of compensation is not the 
shole field of industrial accident but a lesser area enclosed within 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG RETAIL GROCERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The grocery stores of a large city vary widely in the amount of 
ital involved, A large one may represent an investment of from 
«500.000 to $1.000,000,? but $500 will equip a store of moderat« 
that may yield a fair profit under favorable conditions, while 
nuch smaller sum invested in a few groceries will supplement 
ncome derived from a business of an entirely different sort. It 
thus easy to enter the trade. Little is risked, and little is lost 
ise of failure. Some of the stock is not quickly perishable and 

iy be sold to fair advantage if creditors press their demands. 
\s a result the business is intensely competitive. The profit on 
irticle sold is small and it is easy for the grocer to be drawn 
to price cutting. Demand for many articles is hard to determine, 
the end of the season will find the careless buyer with his 
shelves full of goods that must be carried into the next year. While 
ny of the commodities handled are not readily perishable, fresh 
ruits and vegetables are an important and expensive exception. 
s of direct expenditure bulk large. Clerks, order boys, and 
lclivery boys, must be paid. Small orders must be delivered at a 
stance to avoid offending customers. Trading stamps and other 
nds of premiums must perhaps be used to attract trade. Petty 
hieving and carelessness among employees are hard to detect and 
ry difficult of correction. Credit must be extended to customers 
th frequent heavy losses and always a temporary employment of 
ipital in an unprofitable manner. Trade varies so widely from 
our to hour and from day to day that it is hard to keep employees 
vorking regularly. All this emphasizes the necessity of careful 
imagement. It is estimated that the grocer must make from 15 
r cent to 20 per cent gross profit in handling his goods and that 
‘any one whose expenses do not run over 171% per cent has cause 
congratulate himself.” But this margin of gross profit is hard 

secure.” 

Mitchell, Fletcher & Co. of Philadelphia have an authorized capitalization of 


$300,000 with $435,000 of the stock outstanding, besides bonds to the amount of 


£200,000 


*A prominent grocer from the Pacific Coast not long ago declared: “On the 


t we handle no meats—only groceries and some liquor in sealed packages. 
Sixty per cent of our business pays only from 10 per cent to 12 per cent, 


the majority ... need 17 per cent. In most cases there is a large 


‘ 
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r represent 
about 36 per | sales and yield about 10 per 


cent profit. 7 per cer nd ; bien a 


very narrow per cent profit; ham, bacon 


and lard less tl l.ggs, butter, sugar, smoked meats 


lard, bread, fl epresel ibout 60 per cent of th 


gross profit of only 
be derived 
other lines of 


With this na rreq\ it turnover of invested 


capital is nec¢ D mind is an entire chang 


of stock one t ' tin r year. Needless to 
say, this ideal fal, i i 


fair credit cat 1 profits if conditions “Are 


favorable, but vy who are easily drawn into 
the trade lay | find the pressure »f compet} 
tion very d lealer the problem 
recent y tl ippearance of the chain 
stores—; management from a cen 
tral office. TI 1 from such concentration giv 
them a distinct r compe tition is one of the mos! 
serious obstac] must face. 

The result yu ited is very apparent 
Philadelphia. 1 he city 5266 retail grocery 
stores, besides t sell some groceries, and 
2004 butcher f whom probably 10 per 
cent or 200 a tal of these three groups 
gives 5723 but 1 large number of stores dealing 
in a variety of hard to classify. Some of thes 
also compete W ; If we limit the discussion, 


however, to t ( ymparison with the popula 
tion of the city 19.008 in 1910. shows one store fo 
every 970 per v OD amilies. Or if only the 
5266 stores a1 ‘ce for every 294 people o 
one for every 
loss, t.¢., from 5 } r rge profit must be added to 
other goods. mer n teas and coffees to make up 
the balance 

*These estim 1 he writer by secretary Ren 
Schoch of the R n of Philadelphia, who with 
officers of the 
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is impossible to average the amount of business done by eachi 
but po rhaps $200 per annum may be assumed as the ex 


ture of an average family for groceries, excluding meat and 


For 59 families the expenditures would total $11,800. A 


ss profit of 20 per cent on this would be $2360 from which th: 
- must meet all of his expenses." 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Philadelphia is an attempt to 
these conditions. It was formed in 1886 to protest against 
payment of a tax of $10 per annum on all retailers of oil. ‘The 
was successful and the organization became permanent. 
has of course varied from year to year, but in 1915 ther 
158 members—less than 8 per cent of the 6200 grocers of 
city. ‘This is no indication, however, of the strength of th 
sociation, as its membership includes the best and strongest of 
retail grocers, with the exception of the chain stores. 
The strength of the organization has been due to many factors. 
ne of the most important of these has been the addition of num 
us features which have bound the members closely together and 
ouraged the feeling of a common interest. Some of these ar 
sual but others are a little out of the ordinary. Two building 
| Joan associations, a horse insurance fund, a fire insurance 
apany, a monthly magazine, a death benefit fund, and a jobbing 
use are all more or less directly a part of the association. Just 
‘+h as possible of the life of each member has been made to 
ter about the organization. Standards of membership have 
n gradually raised until now all candidates are passed by a 
mittee. Hach member must purchase two shares of stock at 
$100 each in the Girard Grocery Company, pay an admission fee 
f $25 and $1.50 as dues for one quarter in advance, making a 
total of $226.50. Any one, whether a member or not, may buy 
from the Girard Grocery Company, which is a jobbing house 


separately incorporated, but only members of the association own 


‘Expenses per annum would involve at least the following: 


Horse feed and repairs 


lrading stamps 


the assumption made above this would leave only $640 to cover all 


ther expenses and furnish the income of the grocer himself 


Heat and light ........ ; 100 

$1720 
Cn 
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sollection of bad debts. It was dropped in 1894 because of financiai 
ss but reorganized in the same year. ‘The last of the methods 
ployed by this department was to furnish each member a com- 

‘ form of letter to be sent to each delinquent customer, warn- 

+ him that unless his account was settled by a specified date the 
bill would be turned over to the association for collection. If this 
was ignored the secretary of the association notified the delinquent 
that unless the account was settled within a certain time, it would 
vy to an attorney for collection and the delinquent’s name be placed 
a list furnished periodically to each member. Failure to settle 
would bring another letter from the secretary informing the de 
quent that after a specified date either legal steps would be taken 
to enforce payment or the account would be placed in the hands 


of collectors who would call weekly. At the expiration of the 


i 


time allowed the secretary used his judgment between the Keystone 
Collection Agency and a lawyer. 

Just how much money may have been collected by each grocer 
through the first of the letters described can not be known. It is 
clear, however, that the members hesitated to inform even the secre- 
tary of the association of the extent of their bad debts and thal 
only the worst of their accounts were handed over for collection. 
Doubtless many also were influenced by the fear of offending their 
ustomers. ‘The department proved a failure and is no longer in 
existence. 

For a number of years a credit department was maintained. 
Upon the request of any member the association would investigate 

e standing of any applicant for credit at a cost of 50 cents each 
(later reduced to 25 cents). ‘The members used this department 
but little. In 1903 each member was furnished with a pass book 

ontaining a memorandum of agreement between the grocer and his 

ustomer, also a waiver of the exemption law. Little interest was 
shown, the trouble with all of these credit devices apparently being 
the fear of offense to customers. 

The association has always been opposed to price cutting, 


> one who “buys staple goods, pays as much as 


viewing as a “cutter? 
his neighbor and sells without profit to embarrass and destroy his 
ompetitor.” When the chain store made its appearance with low 
prices and numerous special bargains it was a dangerous rival 
ind for some years was viewed with intense hostility. During the 
hard times in 1893 and 1894 cutting was common among all gro 
cers, but by 1895 criticism of the practice was directed more spe- 
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cifically again ores. ‘The success of these stores Was 
chiefly due: 


he regular grocers were hampered 


by the credit i unproductively a large amount of 
capital: (2) ; strictly for cash making possible 


— turno\ ind the taking 


a 
advantage of cash dis- 


of losses from bad bills ; and (+4) 
to theie abilit: in large quantities from the jobber o; 


i 


counts; (5) 


direct from As early as 1897 it was reported 
that some of ere satisfied if they cleared $10 per 
week from « 

To meet ssociation employed four methods 


The first wa isation that one group of the chain 


stores Was ow ged by a wholesale grocery house. Th 
association fay wal of patronage from this jobber in 

se the run \s the incident was of minor impor 
tance and no f it discussion is unimportant. 


A second } igreement to 


ask manufacturers to 


limit the price goods could be retailed: and a num 


ber of manufa | their willingness to codperate. But 
with the gr rosperity the inducements to pric 
cutting larg 

A third f ‘ was employed when the association 
pledged its sup] manufacturers who would keep their 
goods out of luding the grocery departments of 
department s case also support was secured from 
the manufactu he in stores were too numerous and too 
strong. In 1904 ud to be 600 of them in the city, 
grouped und ownerships, while only 750 members 
were claimed {| ition. Under such circumstances the 
manufacture) ily be expected to refuse to sell direct to 
the chain ston pecially as the association was itself now 
endeavoring to t from the manufacturers and opposition 
to the chain s ilar thing was inconsistent. 

Che fourt! persistent form of opposition was the 
endeavor to e legislation. As early as 1897 it was 
proposed that t gislature be requested to limit the number 
of grocery si ra single ownership to one, but no action 
was taken. |] was introduced in the legislature the 
“Fow”’ bill whi ided for a tax on any person, firm, partner- 
ship, or corpo! nercantile business in the commonwealth 


which maint } thres parate, non-contiguous places 
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sale of goods. This tax was to be $500 for each place above 
e. and to be in addition to the regular tax or license. The 
passed the house by a vote of 156 to 1 but failed in the senate 
. vote of 14 to 14, 21 senators failing to vote. 
\bout this time the Woman’s Sanitary League introduced into 
ty councils an ordinance forbidding bills, circulars, advertis« 
s, etc., to be placed in streets, footway s, vestibules, y ards, and 
hes, under penalty of a fine of $20 for each offense. The 
,ance in existence prior to this time had merely forbidden their 
g placed on sidewalks and in streets. The association at once 
lved its support to this measure. It was passed by councils, 


was persistently violated pending a decision by the courts. 


When finally sustained in the following year the chain stores at 


evaded it by publishing “newspapers” which were exempt 
the provisions of the ordinance. The device is the simple 
of issuing a four-page sheet, the first three pages of which 
tain a miscellaneous collection of “news,” while the fourth is 
given up to a full page advertisement of the company issuing it. 
(he chain stores still employ this form of advertising. 
Opposition to the chain stores thus proved futile and their value 
strength were gradually recognized. Later when both the 
ociation and the chain stores became involved in a contest with 
e jobbers over the right to purchase direct from the manufac 
turers, their common difficulty brought them together. Reference 
to the meeting then held is as follows: ‘Both branches of the 
trade realized that their interests in many matters were mutual 
| without doubt the meeting will result in great good to al! 
concerned,” 
Another unsuccessful movement was directed against the giving 
f premiums, especially through the medium of the trading stamp. 
Opposition to premiums was based on the principle that whatever a 
grocer puts into gifts must be taken from his profits or from the 
ality of the goods sold. An obstacle was found in the attitude of 
he manufacturers, who persistently offered premiums, but this was 
f little importance to the grocer compared with his difficulty over 
trading stamps. Before 1902 little attention was given to the 
problem, although in 1901 an anti-stamp bill was introduced into 
the state legislature. In 1902 the association began to appreciate 
the seriousness of the evil and passed vigorous resolutions con 
lemning the use of stamps, pledging all of its members not to use 


+} 


hem and to employ all possible efforts to discourage their use by 
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others. iS also approved, The next Vear a 
bill was introd ) f legislature requiring any person o; 


association issul ps to redeem them on demand either j 
goods or in cas! assed but was vetoed. 

The Philadelph ciation discussed the use of mutual cou 
pons to protec gainst the stamp companies, but did 
+ 


not adopt the! y next decided 


of all the 


o circulate for the signature 
gr in agreement not to handle trading 
stamps. Als Dp the association was made contingent 
Ol a refusal 

In spite ol use of the tamp spread. Siegel, 
Cooper and ¢ New York City were said to have in 
creased their y 25 per cent through their use. The 
manufacture: .dopted an advertising plan involving 
trading stamp t the retailers alleged practical) 
compelled then e allies of the Green Trading Stamp 
Competition I ers was keen, and pressure on thi 


association 2) y that in April, 1904, all the stringen 


resolutions ag re rescinded and members allowed 
to use their o he association announced itself as 
still opposed t I | at no time since have any very 


large number of ised stamps; but the fight agains 


il 


them Was, On 


2. Of doul tial suc .—In its attempts to influence: 


legislation the s be at times successful, at othe: 


times unsuc¢ at e has alre: y been made to som 
efforts that wei or at least only qualified successes. 
other cases n iccomplished. Pure food bills have beet 
aided and nun favorable to the grocers have beet 
killed. On the the ac ity of the association in this ling 
seems commend 

It is hard 1 e the influence of agitation against th 
introduction ¢ ocery departments into the large department 
stores of the « value to department stores is somewhat 
problematical ai ibsence of them in Philadelphia may b 
due to this rath to the hostility of the regular grocers. In 
1895 John W withdrew from his second attempt to 


establish such a nt and in 1902 definitely pledged himself 


*These mutual t the time being tried in other places, ¢.9 


Erie and Scrant field, Ohio. Though an apparent success for 


a time, they w tisf ) 
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to reenter the field. Other stores have tried the plan, but at 


only one such department is in operation. 
St. Louis the retail grocers accomplished their purpos: 
I] to the department St 


ling wholesalers to refuse to sel 
DY b yycotting the offensive department store in purenh 


lines of goods. ‘The latter method seems not to have been 
ne Philadelphia association. The means empl yea 
r: (1) promise of patronage to those manu 

ll groceries to department 


SCl 


from those who would not refuse; (2) 


ores and \ 


from manufacturers not to sell to d partment 
manufacturers mformed of « uts below re gula 
r such cuts wert obs rved: and ( 

ids under the Exchange brand 


ed organization. 


methods were employed witl hv 

methods were empioyea With much \ 

promised not to ‘ | to depart 
I 


902, Numerous manufacturers 
t stores, and the secret iry was instructed to furnish membe: 
a list of goods handied in department stores for their gui 
thing purchases, That only one of these 

ries is noW in existence in the city is for 


self conclusive 


time t ime the association has b 
various manufacturers. Reference h 
against the Standard Oi! Cor 
was gained in its conflict with the 


s company was charged by 


he 
(] ‘on dling the trade ¢ AY 
(1) compelling the trade to pay 
id of tare for cardboard and ¢ 
riminating in favor of the ¢ 
and favors denied absolutely to 


ting and ridiculing the grocer in 


ls; and (4) neglecting to mark the weig 
goods.‘ ‘The fight was continued fer 


Jury to the trade of the National] Biscuit Comp ny, ou 
ermanent advantages were gained. 

The attempts of the association to control prices have met w 
he attempts have been both d 
flat failure. In 1889 a su 


iy partial success. T Ire 


irect—the former proving a 


ers’ Review, April, 1901, p. 56. 
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card giving t it which members were to sell sugar was 


issued, but 1 ts were disastrous. ‘Thousands of dollar. 
were contribu vards the expense of the movement; men Wer 
employed t the trade; the members volunteered to can 
vass their ward wholesalers brought their powerful influence 
to bear; th itures were secured and the price of 
sugar was f y the association,”*® The result (as described 
in 1901) was e “card prices nearly broke up the asso 


tion and to t! y the evil influence of the attempt is felt.” # 


iA 


In 1896 anot! ent for fixing sugar prices was started by 
cause of the ] s prevailing at the time. A committee was 
appointed whi sought the aid of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. | pany merely referred the matter to the whok 
salers, and t] ttee reported against making any attempt | 
control the pz bstacles mentioned by the committee in jt, 
report were | f desire on the part of the members for a 
ugreement, t cutters,” the necessity of a signed agree 
ment and a t by every grocer in Philadelphia, the fea: 
that wholesa! forced by the courts to sell to grocers who 
cut prices, sibility of retailers purchasing sugar outsid 


the city. TY tt concluded: “We are honest in our belie! 


| 


that it is not 5 province of the organization to fix the pri 
at which good ld and that any attempt to do so will lx 


disastrous.” 


Another | of attempting to control prices directly ha 
been that of embers “*to adhere to a certain retail sell 
ing price fo ’ ilar article listed that week,’’!! but, in gen 
eral, attemp ice control have been abandoned. 

The Sam t De Sal of indirect control. For fifteen yt ils 
or more tl 1 has been endeavoring to persuade th 
manufactur he price at which their products are to b 
retailed and to to sell them to wholesalers and retailers who 
will not maint ices so fixed. The manufacturers ha\ 
in many cases ing to do everything in their power to secur 
price maintenanc: encouragement to the retailer to handl 
their goods ex: } t a meeting on April 12, 1897, the asso 
ciation unal y agreed to request manufacturers to limit 

* Grocers’ Re 896, 138 
Ibid., April 

* Tbid., July 

Tbid., Nov 
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‘es at which their goods were to be retailed. A number of 
nufacturers promptly expressed their willingness to coéperate 
this and other matters. One of the most definite expressions on 
point was given at a conference of manufacturers, jobbers, and 
tailers in New York City on April 6 and 7, 1909. The organiza 
ns represented were The American Specialty Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
The National Retail Grocers’ Association. At this meeting a 
lution was passed thaf the specialty manufacturers should fix 
rice to the consumer, but that the prices should not be placed 


T 


manufacturers on the package. Another significant resolu 


passed at the same time was as follows: 


ved that it is the sense of this conference that we are opposed 
factory-to-family plan, because it is a trade demoralizer and, 
is degrading; 

That the conferees representing various interests here acquaint 
their members with the danger of this movement and that they urge 
to instruct their employees to do what they can to educate the 
as to the fallacy of the theory that the factory-to-family plan 

in economy to the family, and that the regular channel of 


ution is from the retailer to the consumer. and the same is the 
st economical means of delivering goods to the consumer; and is 
that manner a protection to the consumer.” 

\nother specific illustration of the policy of the manufacturers 
n this point is found in the decision in 1909 of the A. & W. Thum 
Company, manufacturers of “Tanglefoot” fly paper, to supply 

ly such of the wholesale trade as maintain the manufacturers’ 
ixed selling price.” At about the same time The N. K. Fairbank 
Company decided to paste on each package of its product a sticker 
specifying that the goods were sold only on condition that they 
re retailed at no less than specified prices, and declaring both 
vholesaler and retailer liable to The N. K. Fairbank Company to 

he amount of $50 for each breach of this condition, not as a 

nalty but as liquidated damages.?* 

3. The successful.—One of the most significant of the victories 
fthe association was the one gained over the jobbers. In 1892 
some of the members organized a Buyers’ Exchange. In 1899 this 
was purchased by the association and its advantages thrown open 
‘oall members. It was capitalized in 1903. As this exchange pur 
hased goods in such quantities as to be able to buy direct from 


‘Grocers’ Review, May 1909, pp. 140, 142. 
*Tbid., March 1909, pp. 18 and 28. 
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The history of this association is suggestive of what such organ 
tions are able to do. Some of its problems have been peculiar 


on the whole they are typical. Coéperation among retailer 
succeed only within certain limits. In the first place, every 
wwement must take into account the welfare of both the grocer 
| the public. ‘The average purchaser gains, or imagines h 


es, from the chain store, from the department store grocer) 


1 from the trading stamp. So long as the public maintains this 


tude, the association can not hope to offer successful opposition 
their existence. The same is true of any attempt to control 
Even if there were no legal objections, it is doubtful if the 
grocers could carry out a policy of price control in the face of 
ihlie opposition. 


ces, 


Grocers are too numerous and only ten pet 
ent of those in Philadelphia are members of the Retail Grocers’ 
\ssociation. Public opinion would be 


so strong as to prevent 
fective control under such conditions. 


On the other hand, there are many things the association is 
nable to do because of the nature of its membership. An em 
yyment agency is not in frequent enough demand by the average 
grocer to make its maintenance profitable. 


+ 


A collection depart 
or a credit department seems to make too heavy a demand 
the grocer, 


He is unwilling to admit his poor judgment and 


‘veal to the association his bad debts or to insist that his cus 


ers show evidence of their ability to settle for goods purchased, 


The real success of the association has been in two lines. The 


first is its ability to hold together a somewhat diverse membership 
na very remarkable manner. 


This has been done by concentra 
ng in the association as many as possible of the interests of each 
member. The second has been in its coéperative buying. This in 
no Way injures the public, but to some extent, doubtless, makes 


possible the offering of better bargains at retail. The manufac 


turer is not harmed, because he is not dealing with small irrespon 
sible retailers but with an organization of large capital under 


eficient management. The only person injured has been the 


bber and his opposition has been ineffective. 


E. M. Patterson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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partly or wholly manufactured, totalled $1.506.000.000 or more 
. 60 per cent of our entire domestic exports. And of this 
ormous figure about 50 per cent was for the sale of manufactured 
ids of the first two classes mentioned above. 
So far as the exporter is concerned, the significance of such a 
king transformation in our export trade is not far to seek. As 
g as agricultural and other raw products made up the larger 
roportion of the exports, a ready market was available, because 
ign nations, especially the European countries, had a steady 
ind for such staple commodities. In a word, competition of 
er nations, where it actually existed, was comparatively easy 
eet. Private initiative was equal to the task of selling such 
ls at a fair profit, so that the export trade could, in a large 
sure, look out for itself. But, now that manufactured goods 
ive come to figure so prominently in foreign shipments, our 
mpetition with rival nations has taken on a new form. Our 
rchants are confronted with the not easy problem of selling 
mufactured goods in competition with such eminently success- 
| traders as, for example, the British and the Germans. For 


iny vears, these nations have been cultivating foreign markets 


for manufactured goods with the result that their export trade is 


w skilfully organized. They have combined private initiative, 

work of commercial organizations, and governmental activity 

. conscious effort to make it possible to defy all comers in the 
ternational warfare for the control of foreign markets. Their 
latively long experience as foreign traders in manufactured goods 
has made it possible for them to evolve methods, adapted to each 
irticular market, which are almost entirely unpracticed by many 
f our merchants. Consequently, it is now no easy matter for 
the American business concern to compete in many foreign markets 
ith any large measure of success. At any rate, in the attempt 
to sell manufactured goods it is now confronted with a real and 
vital problem. There is little wonder, therefore, that, within the 
last few years, several movements have been inaugurated and are 
now in progress whose common purpose is the solution of the 
problem of foreign trade expansion. A recent movement—one 
which has been accomplished only after a great deal of deliberation 
nd effort—was the creation last July, following the precedent 
f European governments, of a corps of commercial attachés within 
the federal Department of Commerce. The appointment of these 
ficials “marks a new and important departure by the United 
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s and painstaking attention to trad investigations which is 
ssary to be given in order that pace may be kept with th 


rel il competition of ssive ign nations. 


it was a recognition of this fact which prompted the appoint 


1905, of a corps of trave ling field representatives, known 


ll ie 


rcial agents,” attached, under the present organization, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Depart 
tof Commerce. At that time, however, the question of having 
ber of commercial attachés incorporated into the diplomatic 
was under serious consid ration. In 1904, the diplomatic 
| consular officials of the United States were asked, in an official 
to express their views on this matter. Although most of 
plies were favorable, Ce rtain objections were raised which 
not be entered into here. The upshot of the whole matter was 
- the time being, the plan of a commercial attaché service 
helved, and, as already indicated, a number of so-called com 
ial agents were appointed in their stead. 
10 sense has their work been a duplication of that of th 
The commercial agent is employed in collecting detailed 
useful information upon the one subject in which he is an 
iY He is selected because he is a man of broad practical 
perience and an expert in that particular line of American 
stry for which he is to study marketing conditions abroad. 
stead of being accredited to a particular country or stationed 
inently in a definite locality, he is sent out by his depart 
nt as occasion or opportunity may offer; and he is continually 
hanging his scene of operations with an eye single to one interest, 
stead of attempting to make a survey of the whole field of com- 
rcial and industrial activity. 
This point may be illustrated by considering briefly the work of 
seven commercial agents who were on duty a year ago. One 
is in India making a study of the trade resources of that coun 
try with a view to preparing a handbook on India. Another was 
Germany collecting information for a report on by-products of 
the coke oven. Another was in the Orient studying the conditions 
of our trade in textiles with the Far Eastern countries, and with 
instructions to follow up his investigations, along similar lines, 
1 England. Still another was in the Orient investigating markets 
for American canned goods, and was under orders to continue his 
studies later in Europe. A fifth agent was in Africa looking into 
the question of markets for cotton goods. South America was the 
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it Secretary Redfield was much interested in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consequently, the special com 
‘ttee concentrated its study upon the needs and possibilities of 
is particular bureau. Conferences were held between the eleven 
embers of the special committee and Secretary Redfield on Jun 
v3 and September 23, 1913, with the result that the committee was 
ible to report to the directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America a plan of extension which was es 
lly in harmony with the ideas of Secretary Redfield. 
Without entering into a detailed consideration of this report, it 
iy be stated that the following were the chief recommendations. 
\ corps of commercial attachés should be created within the Dx 
irtment of Commerce and accredited to American legations ; ap 
pointments and promotions in the commercial attaché service 
uuld be under civil service law; the force of commercial agents 


iid not 


only be retained but it should be materially increased ; 
such agent should be assigned regularly to Central America 
d the West Indies, and several should be appointed to bring up 
date such information bearing upon South America as was 
uly in the hands of the Department of Commerce; to avoid 
ction and delay, there should be appointed a “clearing commit 
which would be composed of representatives of the State De 
rth and of the Department of Commerce, whose duty ii 
uld be to examine, immediately upon arrival, reports from 


foreign representatives of our government, and to separate diplo 


itic from consular information; there should be an increased ap 


propriation for the consular service sufficient to enable, when neces 
ry, the 


cabling to Washington of important business informa 
department also should keep in its employ an adequate 
corps of translators, so that the substance of documents written 
in foreign languages might be placed in the hands of American 
exporters and other interested parties, in an intelligent form 
ind without delay. 

It should now be remembered that one of the chief functions of 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America is to 
ict as a national clearing house for business opinion. The means 
which it has devised for testing the business sentiment of th 
country upon important matters which would be affected by legis 
lation is the referendum vote. Here, then, was to be found th 
necessary machinery for ascertaining the feeling of the constituent 


ommercial organizations throughout the country upon the general 
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jucation and business experience would justify further considera- 
n by the examiners, were requested to present themselves before 
board composed of officers of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Civil Service Commission, and the Stat 
Department. This was for the express purpose of making a test of 
bility to speak fluently one of the prescribed foreign languages, 
id of making a careful estimate of personality and other qualifica 
s which an appointee to the commercial attaché service should 
ussess. 
in less than three months after Congress had provided th 
essary legislation, seven commercial attachés, having fulfilled 
requirements according to the method of selection indicated, 
ere appointed ; and before the end of October, 1914, the announce 
was made of the filling of two additional posts. The tenth 


ppointment was made about two months later. ‘That the ser 


is not “in polities” at its inception, but that men of excellent 


walifications have been chosen for their respective positions, is 
tested by a brief analysis of the list of appointments. 
For the important position of commercial attaché at London, 
ere was called the chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Since 1884, this official has had wide experience in 
vovernment service. He has been connected with the Depart 
ut of Commerce since 1909, and is thoroughly familiar with 
ery aspect of trade promotion as carried on both by commercial 
ganizations and the federal government. At Paris, the represen 
tive is a man who has carried on graduate study in economics 
nd political science at some of the European universities, has 
taught subjects within the same fields in American universities, and 
is been an expert investigator in Europe for our government on 
various questions pertaining to labor conditions, wages, and cost 
f production. The appointee at Berlin is a mechanical enginecr 
o has been engaged in various lines of work including mill design 
ng and the manufacture of cotton goods and of cottonseed pro 
lucts. He, too, previously has been employed by the federal 
government, having recently carried on a special investigation in 
Europe for the Department of Commerce. The post at Peking 
has been filled by transferring to it the consul-general at Hankow. 
This official has been in the consular service since 1902, for many 
years “has done admirable work in trade promotion,” is widely 
wcquainted with leading Chinese citizens, and is thoroughly con 


versant with the Chinese language. The position at Petrograd 
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poiuted out in another connection, the duties of the consul are so 
varied and manifold that only a part of his time may be devoted to 
commercial affairs. After all, his true function lies not in the 
direction of rendering direct aid to his countrymen in gaining for 
eign markets, but rather in the direction of giving assistance to 
the special representatives of American export houses who have 
een sent abroad to solicit orders. Moreover, he is capable of 
rendering further aid in an indirect and more or less intangible 
way, by seeing to it that there exists a spirit of good feeling on th 
part of the citizens of his district toward the people of the United 
s. The line of cleavage between the work of the consul and 
the commercial agent is apparent. In a word, the activity of the 
latter is expressly designed to supplement that of the consul, and 
t is notably intensive. ‘The commercial agent is a specialist in a 
narrow field, despatched temporarily to one district and then to 
mother as necessity demands. ‘The commercial attaché, on the 
ther hand, seeks to supplement those investigations of the consul 
which of necessity are local by researches which are general; and, 
instead of being a representative of a special industry as is tli 
commercial agent, he would seek to assemble information to the 
id of serving alike every American business interest. 

The true function of the commercial attaché in our present-day 
business life has been presented by Secretary Redfield, as reported 
in an article by the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domest 
Commerce in The Nation’s Business, with remarkable clearness us 


. 
IOLLOWS 


What is essentially required of the commercial attaché is initiative. 
combined with practical imagination. It is not sufficient for him to 
learn, even with the most scrupulous care, all that is now done in th 
commercial field in his district and report fully thereon. This is but 
the beginning of his service. It remains to build upon this foundation 
the affirmative structure of our commerce. He should have vision to 
see what is not done, to determine what is needed, and point out the 
way to get it. He should discern the articles not now made or sold 
in his territory for which a market would exist if these articles were 
properly made or well designed. ... He should advise how articles 
now sold are at fault, and how we may improve upon them. In brief, 
he should advise how we can better do what is already done either by 
ourselves or by others, and how we can do that which is not now don 
at all either by ourselves or by our competitors. ... The attaché 
should be alert to find out the weak spots in our competitors’ commer 
cial armor, and to advise how our business men may get a thrust 
therein. He is to do creative and not imitative work. ... He should 
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AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF MONOPOLY 
COMPETITIVE INVESTMENT 


One of the two most prominent methods of deahng with mon 
poly is lo break it up into smaller units which are then supposea 
compete among themselves in the sale of their products, resulting 
» such reduction of the price of these products as will correspond 
with the cost of their investment. ‘The other method is to fix a lk gal 
price at which a monopoly shall sell its products so that the con 
wuer shall be required to pay only au reasonable return on the 
ipital actually used in the business. Each of these methods is 
ihitrary in its action. Another plan is here presented, by 
which the required results may be achieved by virtually automatic 
wtion through the systematic application of well-known economic 
principle De 

By means of a regulation which utilizes the fundamental princi 


ples that govern the somewhat irregular and uncertain action of 
exchange under competitive conditions, competition may be re 
tored in a much more desirable form than hitherto and without 
lestroying monopoly. ‘This method I call regulation of monopoly 
y competitive investment. 

Competitive investment, which is the underlying method of coim 
petitive monopoly, is built upon several important relations that 
exist between prices, profits, and security values. <As a basis fo 
price fixing it is assumed that the profits that can be realized by a 
onopoly depend directly upon the prices that can be secured 
for the product, and that the value of the securities which repre 
sent the ownership of the monopoly depends in the long run di 
rectly upon these profits in the same manner that the value of land 
depends upon the rent that it will yield. ‘The normal competitive 
cost of the capital invested in an enterprise is assumed to bi 
neasured by the yield that must be offered or expected in orde1 
to induce the public to risk the investment of its money in such an 
enterprise; and the amount of this required yield or rate of 
profit on investment is assumed to be indicated by the relation 
etween the actual dividends received in the present and expected 

the future and the actual prices paid for the securities in the 
irket, 

But if this indicated required rate of profit or vie Id of securities 
were then applied to the market value of the securities in estimat 


ing the required dividend on investment, the process would only 
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idends does not include gains resulting from reduced cost 
xluction due to economy and efficiency, nor losses proceeding 
neglect of economy and efficiency in production. 

der to prevent abnormal security values and, finally, ab 


| prices from being caused by manipulation of the market, 


security values used for computing the yearly average must 


lowest daily offering at which no sale was made. Then if 
urity-holders placed too high a value on their holdings so 
t no securities were sold, a low acceptable rate of return would 
ted, and this applied to the appraised value of the invest 
ld establish a smaller allowance for dividends, and thers 
lower price for the products or S¢ rvice Ss of the corporation 
other hand, if the security-holder tried to get an ex 
llowance for dividends by offering his holdings at too low 
value he would risk the loss of some of his holdings by the 
ntance of his offering, and in that case his low offer would not 
uinted after all. The average rate of return acceptable to the 
irity-holder and the public being computed, it would then be 
pplied to the appraised value of the investment to show how much 
ild he added to operating costs for dividends in fixing the price 
‘or products or services. 
it the gravest problem of economic engineering, perhaps, is to 
ure that increase in economy and efficiency in production with 
t which our multiplying millions dare not face the future.” So 
iid test of all proposed economic methods should show whether 
incentive toward economy and efficiency is strengthened or 
kened. Under competition or monopoly this supremely impor- 
nt condition is met in an uncertain and irregular manner. Under 
mpetition the hard-earned rewards of efficiency are likely to be 
‘tas soon as a competitor learns the secret of the proposed pro 
sses or methods of management. On the other hand, when these 
provements are protected by monopoly they are usually capital- 
ed so that perpetual incomes are created for those who never 
red them, and consumers are thus prevented from ever sharing 
nsuch improvements in the arts. And, finally, monopoly creates a 
ndition under which attention to speculation and manipulation 
‘ securities pays the management of the corporation so much 
etter that scant attention is given to economy and efficiency. 
Under competitive monopoly, however, manipulation of securi 
« would be futile, but securitv-holders would be protected in the 
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would he paid for over and over by future generations of con 
mers forever. 


One of the chief results to be accomplished by the method of 


ompetitive investment is the restoration of competition in its most 


lesirable and effective form by shifting its basis back in the indus 
trial process from the supply of product, where at best it is not 
ntirely effective, to the supply of capital, where it more properly 
elongs. Since the market value of securities so regulated cannot 
nart much from the established value of the investment on which 
required earnings are estimated and the rates or prices for the 
product are based, these prices are held down to a normal value 

, much more effective manner than if monopolies were broken up 
ito smaller supposedly competing units. Instead of the prices of 
products being held to correspond with the costs of investments 
by the indirect and uncertain effect of the competition of industrial 
nits in the sale of products, the prices of products are held in a 
lirect correspondence with the cost of investments by the competi 
tion in the supply of capital to the enterprise among the individuals 
who furnish it. These results are accomplished by competitive in 
estment, because those in the market who are willing to furnish 
ipital cheapest will make the highest offers for the securities of a 

poration. The security-holders must then accept these offers 
r place a still higher quotation on their securities. But the 

gher the average quotation for the year, the lower will be the 
licated rate of profit on investment which will be used in fixing 

e prices for the product in the succeeding year. In this way 
prices would actually be fixed by competition in the money market 

a competition far more effective than competition in the com 

odity market, even among small units, could ever be. 

One of the most serious fundamental objections to regulation 
that has ever been made is that “if regulation were to become 
general our base line for establishing a reasonable rate of earnings 
would disappear and our own standard of reasonable earnings 
would have to be made.” In arbitrary regulation the normal yield 
of securities similar to those subject to control has to be ascertained 
is closely as possible from market reports and applied to an esti 
mated value of the investment in making up the estimated earnings 
from which the required prices of product can be calculated ; ther 
fore the data from other securities would naturally hecome meager 
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be of no avail, because the required publicity of accounts would 
ll the public as much about the future earnings of the company 
.s its officials could know. The encouragement of investment in 
ulated industries would then be a vitally important effect of the 


storation of confidence which would result from the knowledg 
it, as far as regulation could be effective, future prices would 

Lvs provide the market rate of profit demanded by the public, 

ll money invested. Since the future earnings of regulated 
urities would be known with reasonable assurance, such securi 
ies could not be boosted in the market to a fictitious valuation, and 
erefore the shrinkage of the fictitious values of securities regu 
ted by competitive investment could never be a cause of financial 

panics or business depression. 

Under monopoly, extensions and betterments are immediately 
profitable when the average price of the product is high enough 
hove the normal to keep the rate of the profit on the least 
profitable extension above the vield on investment that is demanded 


y the public. In this case, money borrowed at current rates will 


eld an increment of profit to the stockholders, although the 
ge rate of return on the whole investment will be lessened 


n account of the diminishing marginal profit from the extensions 
But at normal prices the profit on additional capital is likely to b: 


nporarily below normal on account of the diminishing returns 


from the successive additions of capital to a business. This condi 
ion makes it very difficult, if not impossible, to finance extensions 
to existing plants when arbitrary regulation has brought the pri 
f the product down near to what will only provide “a fair return 
. fair value of the investment,” because securities issued for 
supplving funds for building extensions and betterments can nat be 
sold at such a price that the profits realized from these extensions 
ind betterments themselves will pay the interest or yield the r 
turns which the public demands on such securities. The deficit will 


hen come out of the profits on the stock-securities, and although 


t ‘ 


his might not reduce such profits below “a fair return on a fair 
value” of the whole investment, still it would turn out to be a losing 
transaction for the stockholders. Such being the case, they would 
naturally demand rates for service high enough above a “fair 
return on a fair value” of their whole investment to provide a “fair 
return” on all the extensions which were constructed. 

\lthough a discounted excess of profits in the future would 


naturally compensate for present deficiencies, there is no guaranter 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Great Society. A Psychological Analysis. By Granam 
Wattas. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. 
xil, 883. $2.00.) 
. result of the industrial revolution and the great scale of 
n industrial relations, “men find themselves working and 
ind feeling in relation to an environment, which, both in 
l-wide extension and its intimate connection with all sides 
in existence, is without precedent in the history of th 
1.” To this new scale and complexity Professor Wallas gives 
name “the Great Society.”. When men were bringing the 
ety into existence they thought they were offering an 
islvy better existence to the whole human race, but now 
inv one thinks with the old undoubting enthusiasm of the 
prospects of society. ‘The author is impressed with the 
of evidence of real happiness, with the enormous power directed 
pitalists and others who make no attempt to form a social 
se, and with the general planlessness and disorganization of 
ety in its present state. Avowedly setting himself agains 
ctual spe cialism of the time, he att mpts a soOclo psy ho 
urves of the problems of the Great Society as a whole. 
book is divided into two parts. Part I examines the 
ts of human psychology, so far as they relate to the interaction 
een individual and society, with the purpose of discovering how 
vy can he adapted to the needs of soci ty. Part I] examines the 
ting forms of social organization to discover how far they 
be improved by a closer adaptation to the facts of human 
hology. The whole book thus attempts to deal with th 
irmonies, particularly as to the effective functioning of 
cht and will in the production of happiness, which exist 


tween modern society, with its tremendous scope and complexity, 


| human nature, the capacity and character of which the author 
regards as the evolutionary product of man’s relation to an environ- 
nt infinitely more simple than that in which he is called upon 
t today. The final question in the author’s mind seems to hi 
whether the present scale of industrial and political society does 
ot transcend the powers of man’s capacity to make it work. 
Whatever may be the answer, it is surely significant to find a 


socialist tackling the problem of social organization with a realiza- 
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far we can, or can not, count upon them in the organization of 
future. Have we here, on the part of a socialist, a tacit ac 
wledgement that socialism will have hard sledding until humai 
iture undergoes further evolution? If so, he might retort that 
individualism will not work at all, as the Great Society will go to 
pieces unless love and pity, operating in disinterested leadership 
rough a thought-organization not yet attained, succeed in 
vanizing human happiness on a rational basis. 
Part I deals with The Organization of Thought, The Organiza 
n of Will, and The Organization of Happiness. Suggestive as 
s part I, this is the portion of the book that most stimulates and 
willenges attention. It is here that the reader has forced upon 
ni irresistibly the thought of humanity caught in its own wheel, 
vigantic, fatal, machine, wrecking its constructor. We have 
leveloped the great industrialism, the Great Society, and we do 
it know how to control it. Neither individualist or collectivist, 
ptimist or pessimist, realizes with sufficient clearness the fact that 
our society is an experiment. Hence the great need of thoughi 
th regard to social organization. ‘There are many men of many 
nds, but how are their minds “made up”? How are we to secure 
benefits of oral discussion, now practically banished from 


Parliament, Congress, and legislatures? How secure even on the 
part of our chosen representatives knowledge and attention—the 


sis of constructive agreement? And when it comes to the or 
nization of will—a thousand societies and associations and 
parties are working at cross purposes. It is not simply that 
there are conflicting selfish interests, but that, however good and 
public-spirited the motives of individuals or organizations may be, 

e power of habit, the poor organization of thought and informa- 


tion, the curtailment of discussion, and the limits of the power 


f human attention, themselves growing out, largely, of the size 
nl complexity of our society and the superhuman task of manag 
g it, render us further incapable of dealing intelligently and 
ffectively with its problems and contribute to the increasing chaos 
social ideal and social endeavor. 
The awakening of socialism to the problem of the organization 
will is most significant. That any scholar, socialist or in 
vidualist, is willing to forsake the easy mechanical ways of 
specialism, to consider what and whither in the by and large, is a 
tter to be thankful for. 


Is a satisfactory organization of will possible in the Great 
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ial cost, he speaks of that capital which comes from the savings 
the middle classes and calls attention to the fact that even 


gh such saving may bring “a full vital compensation to the 


ndividual who saves,” society is the loser by it, “for it obtains a 
certain amount of material capital in place of the more valuabk 
tellectual or moral capital which the money, expended upon 
lucation, might have yielded.” As to the savings of the poor, h 
states most emphatically: “No part of the economically necessary 
fund of annual capital ought to be drawn from this sort of saving. 
literally a coining of human life into instrumental capital.” 
Speaking of the workings of this capital in our present economic 
ystem, he points out that it produces “illth” as well as wealth; 
that, while economics knows no bad workings of capital, society 
knows of such. He analyzes these workings in a number of chap 
ers dealing with Human Utility of Consumption, Class Standards 
f Consumption, Sport, Culture and Charity. ‘The bad workings 
{ legitimate capital also come in for their share of treatment in 
the chapters dealing with The Human Cost of Industry, The 
eign of the Machine, The Human Claims of Labor, Scientific 
Management, and The Distribution of Leisure. 
‘The practical conclusions of Hobson’s study may be summarized 
u the phrase: From each according to his ability; to each accord 
ng to his need. In the chapters on The Reconstruction of In- 
istry, The Nation and the World, Social Harmony in Economic 
Life, Individual Motives and Social Service, The Social Will as an 
Economic Force, Personal and Social Efficiency, he lays bare the 
psychological foundations on which a system of economic life 
based on the above statement could be made practically workable. 
On the whole, this book, surveying as it does the whole field of 
economic activity from the angle of the living human beings in 
volved in it, is a timely effort to recall economists to the fact that, 
ifter all, economics deals with human beings, and that perhaps in 
the long run their claims should outweigh any based on impersonal 
“efficiency” in production. 
Max Sytvius HanpMaN. 


The University of Missouri. 


NEW BOOKS 

Crarkk, A. G. A text-book on national economy. (London: King. 
1915. 3s. 6d.) 

GruntzeL, J. Wert und Preis. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914 

Pp. v. 220. 5.50 M.) 
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sufficient thereto. The actual business records of a dozen com- 
ercial houses, representing half a dozen colonies and covering 

Uf a century or more in time would probably enable us to effect 
some important modifications in the current conclusions regarding 

merce during the years before 1783. 

‘The volume under review, issued by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society through the generosity of ex-Senator George Peabody Wet- 
more, contains a part of the correspondence of certain firms of 
the town of Newport, Rhode Island. Unfortunately the records 
are very meager for the period before 1765, owing probably to dis 
persion and loss after the discovery of the documents. This is 
. matter of regret, as the period before 1760 is the one for which 
idequate evidence is chiefly lacking. Then, too, a part of the 
early material here given is the commercial correspondence of a 
Rhode Island merchant who had a sugar plantation of his own in 
Antigua and so represents a commercial situation that was not 
typical of colonial commerce in general. Distinctly the most 
important contribution made by this volume is to the history of 
the period after the passage of the Stamp Act. Here we have 
not only facts and figures, but also expressions of hope and fear, 
dissatisfaction and anger, illustrating the relations between the 
merchants in Newport and their agents in London and elsewhere, 
during a period of dull trade, bad and glutted markets, low or fall- 
ing prices, and shrinking credit. We are, as it were, admitted 
behind the scene and allowed to watch the actual forces at work 
compelling the repeal of that important but disastrous measure. 

Throughout the volume, on almost every page, will be found data 
ncreasing our knowledge of the incidents of commercial activity. 
Facts and statistics are given regarding cargoes, trade routes, 
staples, shipping, and to a small extent smuggling. The material 
furnished for the study of money and exchange is of great value. 
To the student interested in the distribution of exported staples 
to the world outside, and of imports to the jobbers and retailers 
within, the book is useful and suggestive. The varied forms of 
business in which these merchants engaged and the shrewdness with 
which they carried them on are indicative of the enterprise of 
the two types of merchants involved, the Jew and the Yankee. 
Upon one point raised by these and other documents we want 
more light. Did the Northern Colonies get the bulk of their hard 
money by trading with the foreign West Indies, as our histories 
have taught us for years, and was the Molasses Act on that account 
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rticles on jurisprudence, political theory and economic theory, 


topics in constitutional and international law, and discussions of 
party organization and public opinion. The legal topics con 
sidered’ are limited in general to public law, private law being 
treated only in so far as private activities are of fundamental public 
iterest. Judge McClain is the chief contributor to this section. 
[he articles on political theory by Professors Garner, Willoughby, 
Merriam, and Yeomans, and the discussions of various phases of 
\merican diplomacy by Professors Moore, Hart, Scott, and Wilson 
ire usually well done. ‘The historical background of American 
government is given in articles dealing with international relations, 
evolution of political issues, and political and constitutional 
levelopment. Professors McLaughlin and Macy are the chief 

ntributors to this phase of the work. Under governmental o1 
ganization are included general discussions of the American federal 
system and specific descriptions of governmental machinery in 
national, commonwealth, rural, and municipal units. In this field 
the burden of the work is borne by Professors Beard, Fairlie, and 
Munro. Governmental activities are classified under the sub 
livisions of territorial functions, military functions, public finance, 
industrial welfare, regulation of labor and occupation, education, 
ind repression of crime and violence. Under this division are found 
the widest range of topics and the greatest number of different 
contributors, but a large share of the work was done by Professors 
Dewey and Hart. 

This general organization of the field has been ultimately sub- 
livided into approximately 2900 topics discussed by about 250 
contributors. The topics are divided into two classes. About 300, 
illed “treatise articles” by the editors, consider at some length 
the more important phases of government, and include theory and 
criticism as well as statements of fact. The remaining articles are 
brief descriptions of the parts and applications of government. 
More than two thirds of the contributors are teachers in American 
schools, colleges, and universities; many of the others are men who 
have had practical experience in some phase of American govern 
mental administration. This list includes such well-known names 
is E. Dana Durand, Francis E. Leupp, J. B. Scott, S. N. D. 
North, and Gaillard Hunt. About 80 writers contributed one 
irticle each, and about 50 writers contributed fully four fifths of 
the entire number of discussions. The bulk of the work has been 
lone by well-known authorities, and in most cases the selection of 
contributors could scarcely be improved upon. 
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iage of today. The reviewer, in scanning the table of contents 
turning the pages, is so impressed with the richness of th 
iterial which the book provides for the instruction of thoughtful 
tudents, that he is inclined to rate this single volume as equal in 
ficiency to a whole library of the usual secondary authorities. 
Luckily the teacher is not confined to the rigorous alternative of 
osing one or the other; and the collection will doubtless give 
best results, as the compilers suggest, when it is studied in 
njunction with some good manual. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first (pp. 1-223) 
vers the Middle Ages, with chapters on the early manor and 
rough, the feudal structure, the Jews, the manor, towns and 
ds, economic policy and the fiscal system. The second part 
pp. 231-476) comprises the period from 1485 to 1660, and covers 
responding topics, with a chapter on poor relief and_ the 
egulation of prices; the third part (pp. 482-711) extends to 


1846, and includes a special chapter on labor combinations. Each 


hapter is preceded by a brief introduction and bibliography, and 
book closes with an index. 

The collaboration of several editors appears to be a distinct 
iudvantage in a book of this kind; it provides diverse qualifications 
nd insures against onesidedness. The editors have been fortunate, 
oreover, in securing the advice and assistance of a number of 
scholars of recognized authority. Altogether they have succeeded 
to a surprising extent in winnowing out the chaff and gathering in 
the best grain. Every gleaner, of course, will find something that 
they have overlooked or rejected. The present reviewer, for ex- 
mple, finds the material on administrative regulation over-ex 
tended and would substitute for some of it quotations illustrating 
ercantilist doctrine, and more adequate material on the topic 
f internal transportation and trade. He misses statistics in th 
hapters on foreign commerce; and finds it hard to condone the 

ission of such pictures of the social and economic structur? 
is are furnished in the estimates of Gregory King and Arthur 
Young. These are small matters, however, when measured agains! 
the positive contributions of the book. It may not be amiss, in 
losing, to direct attention to the remarkably moderate price which 
the publisher demands for the substantial volume. 

Cuive Day. 

Yale University. 
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in's pioneer work in the city of Birmingham and eloquent preach- 
g of social reforms throughout the nation, as well as the amazing 
land acts bestowed upon Ireland by the Unionist party as bulwarks 
igainst home rule, and the foreign examples of state action, par- 

ularly in Germany. The last chapter affords a convenient guide 

_ and analysis of, the important social legislation enacted under 
Liberal auspices since 1906—legislation which will remain as a 

mument to the change of heart that overtook the British people 
ist on the eve of the greatest crisis in their internal as well as 
external history, the Great War of 1914. 

In all cases Mr. Perris has based his work on most eminent 
uthorities; and he has produced, on the whole, an accurate and 
very readable book, which will prove to be a useful manual for 

irses in modern economic history. The book contains seven 
ppendices, largely statistical in character, an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, and a convenient index. 

Hayes. 

Columbia University. 


NEW BOOKS 
A. L’administration financiére des Vénitiens dans les 
les ioniennes. (Athens: Hestia. 1914. Pp. 419; 351.) 
Baascu, E. Die Handelskammer zu Hamburg. 1665-1915. Three 
volumes. (Hamburg: Grife & Sillem. 1915. Pp. x, 738; vii, 
838; viii, 966. 40 M.) 


Barker, J. E. Modern Germany: her political and economic prob- 
lems. Fifth edition, revised to January, 1915. (London: Smith, 
Elder. 1915. Pp. 864. 7s. 6d.) 


Barron, C. W. The audacious war. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1915. Pp. xiv, 192. $1.) 
Contains chapters on tariffs and commerce and the war causes, 
French finance, and English war finance. 


BenetscH, A. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Torfmoore 
und Wasserkrafte, unter besonderer Beriicksichtiqung der Luft- 
stickstofffrage. (Berlin: Siemenroth. 1914. Pp. v, 299. 5.50 M.) 


bowman and Dopee. An English translation of Brunhes’ “La 
Geographie Humaine.” (New York: Rand, McNally. 1915.) 
Bvecner, K. and Scumipt, B. Frankfurter Amts- und Zunfturkunden 


bis zum Jahre 1612. Two volumes. (Frankfurt a. M.: Joseph Baer. 
1914.) 


rows, H. L. English industry and trade. A reader for upper 
ses of primary schools and the middle forms of secondary 
wols. (London: Black. 1915. 1s. 6d.) 
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CaLMON, ( Betrachtungqen tiber Belgien. 
(Berlin: Vex 9] Pp. 86. 1.80 M.) 


Dietz, A. A. n frozen North. (Los Angeles: 


Times 281, illus.) 


FRAHNE, C, Schwedens (Berlin: Ebering 
1914, 


GERBEI M Industrie Bosniens und der 


Herzegowina lahren (Berlin: Verlag fiir 


KoEHLER, A. | nd of opportunity ... Official 
data on the 1 f New Mevico. ( Albuque rque: 
A. E. Koehl $1 
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Lipson, E I onomic history of England 
ol. a Th } I Black. 1915. 7s. 6d. ) 


Marsu, H. P rly canal days. (Rochester: 


Democrat & t Pp. 62 5c. ) 


MicHe., G. and |} phische Beitrage zur Wirtschafts 
geographie. with the concurrence of numerous 
collaborators er Kartenverlag, Kiimmerl 
& Frey. 191 

The gener f the “Cartographic Documents 
of Economic ¢ ve been described in this Review 
June, 1914 nnection with numbers 1 and 2 
of the seri yntains maps, with detached 
explanatory length, as follows: North Sea 
Fisheries, by reals of France, by du Plessis de 
Grenédin; li , by Gaston Michel; Shipbuild 
ing and its | n Fleets, by Alwin Oppel; and 
Fleets and M Europe, by Alwin Oppel. 


Avarp L. Bisnop. 


Morr, | Cor ' the British Empire including 
4 British Isles r & Boyd. 1915. Pp. 250. ) 
OvPHE-GALLIAR au point de vue économique 
et social. P 1915. 8 fr.) 
PaLtMEeR, H.R. 7 pital trust company ; its history, 
resources and Brown University. (Providence: 
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Ragnik, B hen Beziehunqen zwischen 
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(Munich: Du 114. Pp. iii, 88. 2.50 M.) 
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Roemer, H. Die Baumwollspinnerei in Schlesien bis zum preussischen 
Zollqesetz von 1818. (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. Pp. vi, 83. 
2.25 M.) 

Rornaue, J. G. and Tuomas, F. Wirtschaftskarte der Sudetenliander. 

Vienna: Freytag & Berndt. 1914. 21 M.) 


Sintents, G. Die finanz- und wirtschaftspolitischen Kriegsgesetz 
1914. (Mannheim: Bensheimer. 1914. Pp. 174. 22 M.) 


Vivian, E. C. Peru: physical features, natural resources, means of 
communication, manufactures and industrial development. (New 
York: D. Appleton. 1914. Pp. vii, 235, $1.50.) 

Wickware, F. G., editor. The American year book, a record of events 
and progress. 1914 edition. (New York: Appleton. 1915. Pp. 
xviii, 862. $3.) 

Wirners, H. War and Lombard Strect. (New York: Dutton. 1915 
$1.25.) 

{ list of geographical atlases in the United States Library of Congress; 

geograp 
with bibliographical notes. Vol. 3. Titles 3266-4087. (Washington: 
Gov. Pr. Off. 1915. $1.25.) 
ear book of British Columbia. ‘ictoria, B.C.: The King’s Printer. 

} book of British Columl Vict B.¢ The King’s Print 
1914. Pp. 405.) 

Year book of 1911 brought down to date by supplements. 


Die Wasserkrafte des Berg- und Hiigellandes in Preussen und 
Benachbarten Staatsgebieten. (Berlin: Mittler. Pp. 275. 15 M.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Economic Notes on English Agricultural Wages. By Reeixaup 
Lennarp. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. 
Pp. ix, 154. $1.40.) 

This work is not an exhaustive treatise, is not based primarily 
on statistics, but is rather an essay, containing sufficient facts to 
warrant the observations made. 

The primary inquiry is divided into two parts. First, is agricul- 
tural labor cheaper or dearer to the employer than other labor to 
its employers? Second, do some groups of agricultural laborers 
sell their labor less advantageously than do other groups? The 
author finds an affirmative answer to each of these questions. 
Agricultural laborers are underpaid as compared with other labor- 
ers, indeed they are so seriously underpaid as to be unable to 
maintain a suitable standard of life. Probably a considerable part 
of them are underfed during a great portion of their lives. Why 
do they not move to other lines of employment? Becuuse, for 
reasons stated quite clearly, agricultural labor is particularly 
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along with these other measures a minimum wage act should be 


B. H. Hieparp. 


LSSt d. 
University of Wisconsin. 


NEW BOOKS 


C. B. and Wenrwein, G. S. Codperation in agriculture, 
marketing, and rural credit. Bulletin of the University of Texas, 
No. 355. Extension series No. 60. (Austin: University of Texas. 
1914. Pp. 100.) 

Nearly one hundred pages are devoted to an analysis of the 
marketing and rural credits problem in Texas, with more or less 
theoretical discussion. Some valuable suggestions are made with 
reference to the proper steps to be taken at the present time. A 
selected bibliography is appended. 


Frecnette, H. Report on the non-metallic minerals used in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries. Mines Branch, No. 305. 
Ottawa: Dept. of Mines. Pp. viii, 199, xxii. 1915.) 


Getter, C., editor. Cotton facts. 1914 edition. (New York: Shepper- 
son Pub. 1914. Pp. 240. $1.) 


Haanet, B. F. Peat, lignite, and coal. Their value as fuels for the 
production of gas and power in the by-product recovery producer. 
Mines Branch, No. 299. (Ottawa: Dept. of Mines. 1914. Pp. xv, 
261, xxii. ) 

Martens, H. Die Agqrarreformen in Irland, ihre Ursachen, ihre 
Durchfiihrung und thre Wirkungen. Staats- und sozialwissenschaft 
liche Forschungen, 177. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1915. 
Pp. xiv, 282. 7 M.) 

Ray, F. A. The Ohio coal supply and its exhaustion. (Columbus: 
Ohio State University. 1914. Pp. 46, maps, tables.) 

Ross, D. W. Failure of irrigation and land settlement policies of 
the western states. (Willows, Calif.: D. W. Ross. 1914. Pp. 91.) 


Skinner, E. N. and Pirate, H. R. Mining costs of the world. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. Pp. viii, 406. $5.) 

Snyper, A. Fights for the farmer. Designed for everyone interested 
in agriculture. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1914. Pp. xiv, 234. 
$1.25.) 

Corn is king in South Dakota. (Pierre: Bureau of Immigration. 
1914.) 

Fifth census of Canada, 1911. Agriculture. Vol. IV. (Ottawa: 1914. 
Pp. xev, 428.) 

Livestock farming in Florida along the lines of the Florida East 
Coast Railway. (Saint Augustine, Fla.: Land & Indus. Dept. Fla. 
East Coast R.R. 1914. Pp. 60.) 
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Wick, W. Beitrége zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des schweizerischen. 
Braugewerbes (1870-1912). Schweizerische Wirtschafts-Studien, 
(Zurich: Fiissli. 1914. Pp. xx, 230. 4.80 M.) 


Transportation and Communication 
The Validity of Rate Regulations, State and Federal. By Roxen 
P. Reever. (Philadelphia: T. and J. W. Johnson Company. 
1914. Pp. xv, 440.) 
This is an interesting law book. <A subject of vital interest 


the regulation of railroads by public authority—is treated in 


most illuminating manner and in a lucid and forceful style. 


The early part of the volume deals with the important subject 
of state control over interstate rates. It is unfortunate that it 
was published before the Supreme Court announced its far 
reaching decision in the Shreveport case.’ In the “twilight zone” 
of regulation the author’s tendency is towards giving the control 
over to the state, but he has taken no position which would 
necessarily conflict with the fullest endorsement of that case. The 
power of Congress over interstate commerce is full and complete 
plenary is the word of the cases—and if in its judgment any act 
of the state interferes with the free flow of commerce between th« 
states, such act is unconstitutional. The act of the state of Texas 
in making rates from interior points towards the border materially 
lower than rates from Louisiana to these same points would neces 
sarily interfere with the free flow of commerce from Louisiana to 
these points in Texas. It would be interesting to know whether 
Reeder with his pro-state ideas would find anything to criticise 
in this case. One position taken by him is far from convincing, 
namely, that the state may enter into a contract with a railroad 
whereby, in consideration of franchises granted, the railroad sur 
renders to the state control over interstate rates. If this can be 
done the states in the course of time might entirely oust the 
federal government of its jurisdiction, which is inconceivable. It 
is true that the contract may be voidable if the consideration fails 

the railroad cannot take the benefits without assuming the 
burdens of such a contract—but that is a very different proposition 
from conceding to the state power over interstate rates. A railroad 
can not barter away a right of the national government. 

A characteristic of the author is that, despite his vigor, he is 

‘Houston, East and West Texas Railway Co. vy. United States, 234 U.S 
3442 (June 8, 1914). 
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trating suggestions to give one an appetite for a more extended 


treatment. 

There are few law books which can be read in their entirety 
with interest and profit, especially by laymen, but any one inter 
ested in the great subject of governmental regulation of railroad 
will find keen relish in this notable work. 

Evear J. Ricu. 


NEW BOOKS 


\qnew, W. N. The industrial traffic department. (Chicago: LaSalle 
Exten. Univ. 1914. Pp. 30.) 


BakeNuus and others. The Panama canal; its history and construc- 
lion, and its relation to the navy, international law and commerce. 
(New York: Wiley, 1914. Pp. 9, 257. $2.50.) 
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the chance of an appreciation in the value of the security. These 
books laud thrift, not only as a personal virtue, but as a social 
isset. Integrity and business honor are assumed as the basis of 
business success. It is good reading not only for real and pro- 
spective investors, but for the general public whose ideas of business 
are too often erroneous and distorted. 

But the best service is performed, perhaps, for the small investor 
who is tempted by the swindler; or for the young, who do not know 
the great opportunity offered by thrift and careful buying. Years 
ire lost by free wasteful expenditure, and many millions, estimated 
it one quarter billion, are annually lost by the ignorant who intrust 
their little all in unworthy projects. Experience is gradually 
developing a body of sound financial knowledge which it is most 
desirable should become the common possession of all. 

It is interesting to note the variety of agency by which this 
knowledge is being disseminated in these volumes. Professor Mead 
speaks with the persuasive authority of one who has a deserved 
reputation as a student of corporate affairs. Mr. Escher, by his 
book, gives a more extended reach to the work of the Investment 
Magazine. The Alexander Hamilton Institute lends the influence 
and authority of an educational institution to the work. And Mr. 
Babson’s organization capitalizes the enterprise as a legitimate 
business proposition. One is quite within the truth in saying that 
among the movements for economy and social efficiency, aiming to 
make effective the latent economic power of the nation, the labor 
directed to the saving of earnings from wasteful expenditure and 
promoting really sound investment ranks among the most useful. 

J. W. Crook. 

Amherst College. 


Ancient Double-Entry Bookkeeping. By Joun B. Getsspeex. 
(Denver: Published by the author. 1914. Pp. 182. $5.00.) 
The title is chosen relatively. Accounts were kept in some form 
from the day when man first employed credit, but it was not until 
a comparatively recent period that the merchant learned the system 
of double entry upon which all modern accounting rests. Its origin 
however, is shrouded in the cloud that hangs over the Dark Ages, 
and it is in the fifteenth century that we first find it clearly de 
scribed. Mr. Geijsbeek’s task has been to reproduce and to trans 
late the early writers upon double entry bookkeeping. 
Lucas Pacioli, the earliest known writer on bookkeeping, com 
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werp, 1543), Simon Stevin (Amsterdam, 1604) and Richard Daf 
forne (London, 1636). Of these writers Stevin made the largest 
contribution to the development of bookkeeping, the use of con- 
trolling accounts which he describes being an instance in point. 
Incidentally, the reproductions from his book show that the Dutch 
had made printing a work of art. 

Briefly, in one attractive volume Mr. Geijsbeck presents the 
early works on bookkeeping in a way that permits each writer to 
express his message in his own language and style accompanied 
by an English translation with notes upon the text which the author 
has wisely aimed to make suggestive rather than dogmatic. The 
book will appeal to all real students of commercial affairs and 


deserves a wide reading. J. E. Srerrerr. 


The Applied Theory of Accounts. By Pavui-Josern Esauerre. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1914. Pp. xviii. 
519.) 

The content of this book is as broad in scope as its title implies. 
Four introductory chapters survey in general terms the facts and 
legal aspects of the common forms of business organization. Part 
II is concerned chiefly with the mechanisms and technique of 
bookkeeping, the only marked departure from conventional treat 
ment being a brief explanation of triple and quadruple entry, 
cryptically styled “Logismography” and “Statmography” by their 
respective Italian sponsors. Parts III and IV present theories of 
particular accounts, each group of balance sheet accounts being 
lotted a chapter. Part V discusses financial statements, giving 
weight to the balance sheet and its special forms, as in banks, life 
insurance and railroad companies, and in consolidations; to the 


income account, its contents and varied forms; and to the state- 


ments special to receiverships, trusteeships, and the settlement of 


estates. 

Students of accounting practice are likely to find the chief value 
of the book in its exhaustive discussions of the specific media and 
processes of accounts. The author should also be credited with 
abundant reference to points of law bearing upon accounting pro 
cedure. The liberal use of problems and their illustrative solutions 
often lend concreteness, the chapter on consolidated balance sheets 
being, in this respect, noteworthy. At numerous points pertinent 
criticisms directed against inconsistencies of common practice are 
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Municipal Accounting. DeWirr Cart Eccieston. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1914. Pp. xxii, 456. $4.00.) 
Municipal Accounting is one of a series, the Ronald Accounting 
Series, which has been published under the approval of an editorial 
board of well-known certified public accountants. It contains 450 


pages, of which the last 125 pages are devoted to graphic charts, 


forms relating to purchases, stores, vouchers, pay-rolls, etc. The 
first six chapters, 40 pages, cover briefly the genesis of modern 
municipal accounting, keeping a city’s books, income and expendi 
ture basis, budget making, and bond funds. Thereafter the author 
deals with the practical details of municipal bookkeeping, such 
1s purchase records, pay-rolls, stores control, expense analysis, 
municipal costs, accounts receivable, and collections. Journal en 
tries are described and illustrated, together with classifications of 
general ledger accounts, covering 75 pages. Then follow balance 
sheets and supporting schedules, subsidiary ledgers, uniform school 
accounts, accounting for small cities, ete. 

It will be seen that the subject is covered comprehensively and, 
considering the difficulties, quite compactly and_ intelligently. 
The preface states that the purpose of the book is to give the best 
modern practice in municipal accounting and that the author has 
drawn largely on his experience with the Department of Finance 
in the City of New York. The author says that “it is a matter 
of surprise that municipal accounting has not received greater 


attention.” By this he means, evidently, attention in the shape of 
books written about it, because few subjects have been receiving so 
much attention in a practical way during the past fifteen years. 
In fact, it is because of this very great attention, which has 
caused a complete revolution in the methods and, one might say, 
the principles of municipal accounting, that books have not been 
written about it. Before a book could be prepared and published 
any time in the past ten years the art and science of municipal 
bookkeeping would have progressed so far as to make the book 
out-of-date. This may be true of the present treatise all too soon. 
However, the rapidly changing methods of the past are now ap 
proaching standardization and stability, and it is time that a hand- 
book should be published which will be of material value to munici 
pal bookkeepers and accountants, as well as to city comptrollers 
and city auditors. 

The book under review fulfills these requirements well. Much of 
the matter is, necessarily, familiar to all practical accountants 
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of scientific management” which is from the pen of the editor and 
first appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics. It shows an 
ntimate familiarity with the important formal treatises and with 
the magazine literature on the subject. Once in a while, however, 
. slip is noticeable. On page 37 the author mentions that he has 
written a series of articles pointing out “the purpose and methods 


of classification and mnemonic symbolization, and its application 


to the various functions of costs, administration, store svstem. 
393 


routing and filing.” This paragraph is followed by a footnote 
naming a number of articles that he has contributed, on indexing 
and filing, listing stock, and the like. It concludes by stating 
that “the only other article on the subject is a brief abstract of a 
paper by Mr. H. G, Benedict.” It will probably interest the author 
and editor to know that a number of years ago the Engineering Ex- 
perimental Station of the University of Illinois published two 
bulletins on these subjects, viz., numbers 9 and 13. Each one has 
about 100 pages of text. 

The editor does not intend his compilation to explain the theories 
of scientific management, but rather offers his book as a supple 
ment to the classics of Taylor and Gantt. He frankly says in th 
preface that the intention of the text is to show practical men how 
the system has worked in industries to which it has been applied. 
He also points out that the public at large is interested in the social 
and economic significance of the movement. 

In carrying out this object the editor gives eighteen articles of 
more or less importance which explain the meaning of scientific 
management from different points of view and which show its 
method of working in different lines of activity. Of the remaining 
articles, three consider the relationship between scientific manage 
ment and the economic and social problems of the laborer that are 
bound to be associated together; two relate to criticisms of effi- 
ciency; one is an excellent abstract of the now famous report of 
General William Crozier, Chief of Ordinance, who was at one time 
in charge of the Watertown arsenal. The remaining articles are of 
a general and miscellaneous character. 

From the great mass of magazine literature, the editor had a 
difficult task of selection, but he has done a commendable piec: 
of work. It is to be noticed, however, that in addition to his 
introductory article and the bibliography, he includes four of his 
own contributions which have appeared elsewhere. The next 
nearest rivals are H. K. Hathaway, who appears three times, and 
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comes a symbol of property when it is made a negotiable instru- 
ment by which the title to the goods can be transferred. Two 
methods of transfer are possible: the writing in of a_ specific 
consignee upon a bill originally drawn in blank and endorsement of 
a properly drawn bill. In tracing the history of the bill as a 
symbol of property it is necessary to discover when the bill be- 
came a negotiable instrument. The problem is complicated 
because it is essential to distinguish between the practice of mer- 
chants and actual law. Mr. Bennett believes the bill was 
negotiable as early as the sixteenth century, though he admits 
(p. 11) that there is no evidence, and bases his conviction upon 
surmise. 

It is certain that property was at times transferred by endorse 
ment of bills of lading, or by drawing bills in blank and sub- 
sequently writing in the name of a consignee, but there is evidence 
that these mercantile practices found no support in law. Savary 
says in his Parfait Negociant, to which Mr. Bennett makes no 
reference, that a bill drawn in blank is a fraud (Parére XC), and 
his statement is authoritative for the late sixteenth century. Fur- 
thermore, the eighteenth century cases in England suggest, when 
closely examined, not merely an adoption of the law merchant 
taken over from the admiralty courts but a substantial develop- 
ment of legal doctrine. Mr. Bennett passes over this period in 
the history of the bill with little comment, though a close study 
of the cases is hardly consistent with his doctrine. The merchants 
were clearly using the bill as a document of title, but they were 
doing so without support from the courts. The legal doctrine 
did not take form in England until after 1750. Fearon v. 
Bowers, 1753, is the first clear case; Wright v. Campbell, 1767, 
and Lickbarrow v. Mason, 1787, 1790, and 1794, are the con- 
trolling precedents usually cited today. Inasmuch as the doc- 
trine of negotiability did not come from the law merchant there 
is real need of separate study of continental law. 

The analysis of the present status of the bill of lading is 


adequate; and, as it occupies the principal portion of the book, 


the dubious historical doctrine does not seriously impair the 
general usefulness of this brief statement of the law. 
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\914. Pp. 252. $1.) 

MacGrecor, T. D. Two thousand points for financial advertising. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Bankers’ Pub. 
Co. 1915. Pp. 170, illus. $1.75.) 


McInrosu, R. J. Reference book of accounts for manufactur ng 
and mercantile companies. (Toledo, O.: R. J. Melntosh & Co 
1914. Pp. 299. $3.50.) 


McWape, F. L. Selling by mail, the result of commercial evolution 
Rochester: Frank L. MeWade Co 1915. Pp. 140. $1.) 


Manin, J. L. Advertising: selling the consumer. Published for 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. (Garden City, 
\N. Y.: Doubl day, Page. 1914. Pp. 260. 82.) 


l'o be ré viewed. 


Parmer, G. H. Trades and professions. (Boston: Houghton 
Miffin. 1914. Pp. xii, 35. 35c.) 

Ror. E. T. The new standard American business guide. New edi 
tion, enlarged. (Chicago: G. G. Sapp. 1915. Pp. 512, illus. $2.) 

Sammons, W. Keeping up with rising costs. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1915. Pp. 192, illus. $2.) 


ScuwaBE, W. A. and Guepatia, P. The effect of war on stock 


exchange transactions. (London: Wilson. 1915. Pp. 140. 3s. 6d.) 
Suearrer, W. A. Metropolitan system of bookkeeping, embracing 
theory and practice, for high schools. (Chicago: Metropolitan 
[ext Book Co. 1914. Pp. x, 210. 61.23.) 
Srarcu, D. Advertising; its principles, practice, and technique. 


(Chicago: Scott, Foresman. 1914. Pp. 281. $1.25.) 


Tapper, T. How to build a fortune. (New York: Platt & Peck. 
1915. Pp. 230. $1.) 


TimKEN, F. H. Accounting in the furniture and woodworking in- 
dustries, desiqned in combination with “General factory account 


ing.” (Chicago: Trade Periodical Co. 1915. Pp. v, 118. $2.50 


Tirper H. and Horcukiss, G. B. Advertising; a practical presen 
tation of the principles underlying the planning of successful ad 
vertising campaigns and the preparation of advertising copy. (New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1914. Pp. xvi, 464, illus.) 

To be reviewed. 

Tipper, H. The new business. Published for the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page. 1914. Pp. 15, 391. $2.) 

Watton, S. and Kimpati, D. S. Auditing and cost-finding. (New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1914. Pp. xvii, 480.) 
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1914. Pp. 68 


List of Securities mpanies with aluation for use 
in annual statem artments for the year ending 
December 31, 1 N. ¥ Frank Hasbrouck. 1915. 


Pp. 852.) 


Pitman’s dictionary espondence in English, French, 
German, Spanish dition, revised. (New York: 
Pitman. 1914. | } 
Report of the first m stigation conducted by the educa- 
tional research « {ssociated Advertising Clubs of ] 
the World. M 1 Advertising Clubs of the 


World. 191% 


Success in retail ness; a handbook for earnest 
beginner 272 me? Y rk: Butler Bros. 1914, Pp. 
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(New York: Ba " 1. Pp. xxx, 400. $2.50.) 
CrarkE, F. M. J ders for the debts of California 
corporations. Recorder. 1914. Pp. 27. 
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Jones, E. The ant mbination in the United States. 
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Jvupson, K. B. Selected articles on government ox nership of telegraph 
ind telephone. Debaters’ handbook series. (White Plains, N. Y.: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1915. Pp. xxiii, 204. $1.) 

Like the other volumes of the Debater’s Handbook Series, this 
volume is primarily for debaters and controversialists. However, 
others will find it of use because of the up-to-date bibliography, 
the reprints of recent articles, and the statistics. Many of the 
irticles which are given in full or in part are by propagandists or 
by representatives of the telephone or telegraph interests. Appar- 
ently the arguments on both sides have been balanced as carefully 
as possible. The changed facilities and changed methods of the 
past decade have rendered comparisons based on conditions a few 
years ago valueless for argument. It is therefore fortunate that 
most of the comparisons and statistics are for recent years. Some 
of the statistical comparisons, however, are of questionable value; 
for example, those presented by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, showing the telephone traffic in countries 
which have government and private ownership, and which are given 
as “partly estimated.”” The statistics from the government reports 
of Canada, Australia, Switzerland, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa, and the official documents and messages, are a 
convenient collection. While the volume can not be regarded as a 
scholarly treatment of the question, it will no doubt serve its purpose 
very acceptably. 

R. E. Herman, 


Proceedings of the conference of American mayors on public policies 
as to municipal utilities. (Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. LVII, no. 146, January, 1915. 
Pp. vi, 334.) 

This volume contains the complete proceedings of the first meeting 
of the executives of American municipalities to consider the prob- 
lems presented by local utilities, held in Philadelphia, November 
12-14, 1914. 

The outstanding feature of the convention was the emphasis upon 
municipal ownership and home rule for cities as affording the 
solutions of the municipal utility problem. Several of the addresses 
describe the operation and success of municipal plants in the 
United States. Foreign experience with municipal ownership is 
discussed by Dr. F. C. Howe. The advantages of regulation of the 
local utilities by state commissions is urged by Halford Erickson 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. The case for home rule is 
defended by Alderman Charles E. Merriam of Chicago. M. R. 
Maltbie, of the New York Public Service Commission, advocates 
a distribution of functions between the state and local governments. 

In view of the movement to regulate the issuance of public utility 
securities, the discussion of holding companies in relation to public 
welfare is of particular interest. The advantages of operation by 
holding companies are strongly urged by C. F. Mathewson of the 
New York Consolidated Gas Company, while the evils of interlock- 
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Chapter 3 describes the purposes and organization of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and chapter 4 gives an account 
of the Coal Operators’ Associations. ‘These are the two effective 
forces represented in the interstate joint conference, first held in 
1898. In this conference of the coal operators and coal miners 
of the great mining states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, collective bargaining has reached as high a stage of 
development as in any other industry of the country. But the 
interstate joint conference simply clears away those questions 
which pertain to the whole industry; the settlement of state and 
listrict matters is subsequently effected in the various state con 
ferences. State, district, or local agreements are made in sixteen 
states of the Union. 

The author next describes the situation in the anthracite in 
dustry, Where conciliation is just making a beginning. ‘The control 
of the anthracite deposits by the railroads, and the heterogeneous 
character of the mining population have hitherto checked the 
progress of unionization. What progress has been made has 
very largely been owing to the support received from the union 
element in the bituminous field, the United Mine Workers being 
an organization of both anthracite and bituminous miners. 

The growth of collective bargaining in Great Britain is then 
outlined. ‘The experience of this country is important, partly be 
cause most of the methods of industrial adjustment in force in 
our mining industry have been copied from Great Britain, and 
also because British experience suggests the outcome in this 
country of the movement toward collective bargaining. The 
evolution of labor representation in Parliament to supplement the 
efforts made for a peaceful adjustment through conciliation 
boards points to a development which has made a beginning in 
the United States. There are fifteen union men in our national 
congress, and a former trade union official is now a member of 
the cabinet. Furthermore, in January, 1914, the United Mine 
Workers Convention took a stand in favor of the formation of 
a labor party. The struggle for a minimum wage in England, 
involving both economic and political pressure, suggests what 
may happen in this country if both the anthracite and bituminous 
miners make a united stand. Finally, the movement toward na- 
tionalization of the mines has been on foot in Great Britain for 
several years. This proposition has already found numerous 


advocates here. In January, 1914, the United Mine Workers 
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upon. The illustrations on pages 182, 193, 194, 199, 200, 202, 
905, and 226 are subject to criticism, since they show exposed 


belts, gears, shafts, and fly-wheels on machines otherwise safe 


guarded. In short, this brief chapter on such a great subject 


can well be considered in the light of an incentive to seek elsewhere 
for more complete information. 

The chapters devoted to the commoner health hazards are ex 
cellent as far as they go, but most of them are quite incomplete 
Fatigue, except as a factor in accidents, is barely touched upon, 
as are also the features of inactive occupation, seasonal employ 
went, unemployability, and casual labor. The protection of work 
ers exposed to excessive light, the influences which light generated 
by processes themselves play in illumination questions, the many 
provisions adopted for protecting workers in hot processes, the 
methods of factory heating, the hazards of artificial low tem 
peratures, electrical hazards, and the smoke nuisance—for all of 
these, practically nothing is said. Much more space should be 
given to factory sewage and waste disposal, gases, fumes, odors 
noise, resuscitation, alcoholism, and the like. More explanations, 
especially physiological, should be given for many rather dog 
matic statements. The article on care of health is devoted en 
tirely to emergency features, while that on educational work omit 
the instruction of workers themselves in the principles of hygiene. 
In fact, throughout the book, workers obligations and respon 
sibilities and their instruction in the same are scarcely touched 
upon. 

The author’s statements upon the shortcomings of scientific 
management are certainly correct and well selected, although he 
does not mention that the failure to take into account the physiology 
of the individual is a prime factor. The chapter on air and ventila 
tion includes the recent discoveries in these matters, but leaves th: 
impression that humidity is invariably too great for all persons 
throughout the “closed-up” seasons, whereas, with the exception 
of a few industries, the vast majority of people both work and 
live in compartments which are entirely too low in relative humidity 
This is true with nearly all of the usual heating methods adopted 
in America. The great importance of stagnation of the air as a 
chief cause for the depressions experienced in hot or “close” rooms 
is not given emphasis in calling such quarters “ill-ventilated.” 

The book in no sense covers occupational diseases nor afflictions 


promoted by occupations (as the author himself states), although 
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in den Vereiniqten Staaten, Kanada und Australien. (Tiibingen 
1. C. B. Mohr. 1914. Pp. xii, 93.) 


P. U., editor. Wage-earning Pittsburgh. Six volumes 
New York: Survey Assoc. 1914. Pp. xv, 582. $2.50.) 

Contents: I. Community and workshop, by P. U. Kellogg. II 
Race studies: Immigrant wage-earners, by Peter Roberts; A Slav's 
: man for a’ that, by A. B. Koukol; Mediaeval Russia in the 
Pittsburgh district, by Alexis Sokoloff; One hundred negro steel 
workers, by R. R. Wright, Jr. IIT. Industry: Wage-earners of 
Pittsburgh, by J. R. Commons and W. M. Leiserson; Factory 
inspection in Pittsburgh, by Florence Kelley; Industrial hygien 
f the Pittsburgh district. by H. F. J. Porter; Sharpsburg; a 
typical waste of childhood, by E. B. Butler. IV. The reverse 
side, by James Forbes 

Kertor. F. A. Out of work. <A study of unemployment (New 
York: Putnams. 1915. Pp. xiii, 569. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Luoyp, C. M. Trade unionism. (London: Black. 1915. Pp. 252. 
Is, 6d.) 

Macartuur, W. Handbook, navigation laws of the United States. 
Sections and acts applicable to shipment and discharge of seamen 
San Francisco: James H. Barry Co. 1915. Pp. 97, xiii. $1.) 

Mius, H. E. Labor problem; outline for reading and study 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The author. 1915. Pp. 38. 50c.) 

Papwortn, L. W. and Zimmern, D. M. Women in industry 4 
bibliography. London: Women’s Industrial Council. 1915. Pp 
107. ) 

Pasouet, D. Londres et les ouvriers de Londres. (Paris: Colin 
1914. Pp. 764. 12 fr.) 

Warren, G. C. Convict labor on country roads. How Fulton county, 
Ga., has solved the convict labor problem. (Boston: The author, 
59 Temple Place. Pp. 15.) 

Fourth annual report of standing committee on boy labour in the post 
fice. Cd. 7556. (London: Wyman. 1914. 3d.) 

How the great markets met the European war crisis; the European 
moratorium; relief expedients in the United States. (New York: 
The Nation Press. 1914.) 

Mines and quarries. General report and statistics for 1913. Part II 
Labour. (London: King. 1s. 4d.) 

Report on changes in rates of wages and hours of labour in the 
United Kingdom in 1913, with comparative statistics. (London 
Board of Trade, Department of Labour Statistics. 1914. Pp. xxxii, 
190. 11d.) 

Seventeenth abstract of labour statistics of the United Kingdom 
(London: Wyman. 1915. Pp. xxii, 348.) 
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that this exchange is quoted in terms of American money like 
sterling exchange instead of in terms of francs as is the practice. 
No mention is made of the gold-exchange standard, a monetary 
standard that has had a wonderful recent growth, and is now em 
ployed by about one fifth of the world’s population—a standard 
operated through the foreign exchange mechanism. 

In his analysis of the price of long bills of exchange (p. 120) 
Dr. Brown distinguishes two important factors: (1) pure ex 
change, represented by the demand rate, and (2) interest. While 
in the case of nearby exchanges the interest factor (for the time 
of the transit of the bill) in the demand rate is small, this is not 
true in the case of the more distant exchanges, as, for example, 
between London and Sydney or between Tokyo and New York. 
A better basis for computing pure exchange is the cable rate for 
large bills. ‘The analysis would have been further improved by 
distinguishing a third factor (previously mentioned by the author, 
p. 67), a.e., Insurance against risk, which is often a very important 
one in the price of bills (cf. Goschen, The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges, p. 56). 

Part II is entitled The Economic Advantages of Commerce, and 
is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the rate of interchange of goods 
between communities, including a careful discussion of the doctrine 
of comparative costs; the incidence of revenue tariffs; protective 
tariffs and their influence upon production and distribution; and 
certain forms of government interference with business such as 
hounties, subsidies, and navigation laws. 

Dr. Brown’s philosophy on this subject has a familiar ring, 
coming as it does from a pupil of the late William Graham Sum 
ner. It may be epitomized in his own words (p. vii): 

The tariff has two effects on prices, primary and secondary. In the 
first place, the prices of protected goods are directly raised by the 
tariff, because of the exclusion of cheaper foreign goods. This rise 
applies only to protected goods, not to money incomes. Next, protec 
tion, since it decreases imports, increases the quantity of money in the 
protectionist country; and this increase of money brings a secondary 
rise of prices affecting protected goods, unprotected goods and money 
incomes. The rise of money incomes compensates for the secondary rise 
of general prices but does not compensate for the original rise of prices 
of the protected goods. Therefore, average prosperity is decreased 
In the same way, the effects of protection on wages and on land rent 
are set forth in general terms and in terms of money prices. 

It is only under exceptional combinations of circumstances, the 
author believes, that a protective tariff might be beneficial to a 
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ground or of merely pointing it out, seems to have been pursued 
somewhat too far, even for the purposes of the general reader. 
Thus. the relation between the money supply and the rate of in 
terest is entirely omitted. Further, in connection with the probable 
future production of gold, as urging that prices will soon cease 
to rise, the author quotes Professor Meade: “Every time a new 
hank is organized, and the number is rapidly increasing, a certain 


amount of money must be withdrawn from circulation and put into 


the bank’s reserve. This represents an increasing demand upon 


the world’s money supply. ... ” (p. 79). Without pointing 
out that the price lifting influence of money taken from circu 
lation and put into bank reserves is thereby greatly augmented, 
the author concludes by saying, “Professor Fisher takes the op 
posite view, holding that the outlook is toward a continued ris« 
in prices due to a continued increase in the gold supply.” Els 
where, as here, the book is free from dogmatism and controversy. 

The last chapter of part I defines and classifies credit, and ac 
quaints the student with various instruments of commercial and 
bank credit. The effect of credit on prices is analyzed carefully 
and accurately. 

A striking feature of part II, on banking, is the restricted space 
given to the history of the subject and the proportionate increase 
in the pages devoted to the treatment of banks and bank operations 
of the present time. Another distinctive feature is the stress laid 
upon the practical aspects of the subject. The very excellence 
of a chapter on Administration is sufficient answer to the question 
whether an elementary text should describe the internal working 
of a bank. While the entire book is very creditably written, the 
two last chapters on Defects of National Banking System and 
the Federal Reserve System are not only of greatest current in- 
terest, but also exceedingly well done. Passages throughout the 
text are enforced by reproductions of forms of great variety, rang 
ing from the cashier’s check to the commercial letter of credit 
While the great body of literature on the subject has been skill 
fully drawn upon, the book is not devoid of new material. 

A few errors and repetitions have crept in, due in part to lapses 
on the part of the proof-reader. The capital requirements of 
national banks are given twice in one chapter (pp. 153 and 160) 
and stock ownership requirements for national bank directors are 
stated three times (pp. 155, 161, 165). In one extreme instance, 
repetition was turned into contradiction (pp. 48 and 152). The 
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Rural Credits. 


By Myron T. Herrick 


and R. Ines D. Appleton and Company. 
1914. Pp. 
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Strange as it may seem, the book contains no discussion of credit 
conditions in the United States. The statement is made (p. 5) 
that there are no means whatever for granting long-time loans; 
and on the assumption that only coéperative banks can furnish 
adequate short-term credit to agriculture, no mention whatever 
is made of the thousands of banks, the owners and patrons of 
which are chiefly farmers. 

Just what Mr. Herrick’s plan for the reform of long-term credit 
in the United States is, it is difficult to determine owing to irrecon 
ilable statements. He says that debenture-bond-issuing institu 
tions are so conservative in their loaning that farmers can not get 
idequate first mortgage credit and must look elsewhere for loans 
or resort to second mortgages, but he proposes the establishment 
of such institutions. He is opposed to state aid and the state 
guarantee of bonds, but asserts that if the bonds are to find a sale 
they must be guaranteed by the state. And he points out that 
amortisation has done little toward the reduction of debt and yet 

advocates amortisable loans. 


In support of his proposal, Mr. Herrick sets forth as follows 


(p. 211) the advantages which land credit institutions afford to 


farmers in the leading countries of the world: 


The maximum time allowed for paying off loans for such purposes 
is 80 vears in Finland, 33 years in Chile, 3614 years in New Zealand, 
#2 years in Australia, 50 years in Italy and Japan, 5414 years in 
Austria, 5514 years in Russia, 5614 years in Germany and Sweden, 
57 years in Switzerland, 60 vears in Denmark, 63 years in Hungary, 
6814 years in Ireland, and 75 years in France. And the annual dues, 
including interest, cost of business, and the fraction of the principal 
required of the borrower for amortising the debt, form an annuity 
of only 314 to 7 per cent of the principal of the loan. In other 
words, the farmer in the countries named is given at least one genera 
tion and in some cases more than two generations for paying back a 
loan, as against three to five years in the United States, while the 
annuity is smaller on the average than the interest rate alone in 
the southern and western states. 

The briefest recital of facts, gleaned mainly from Mr. Herrick’s 
own book, concerning the above-mentioned institutions will put 
the matter in a different light. (1) Finland: Money advanced by 
state at 4 per cent. (2) Chile: A specially privileged state bank 
and state guarantee of bonds, which has occasioned the state severe 
losses. (8) New Zealand: Capital furnished by state. (4) Aus 
tralia (South): State bank with power to issue mortgage bonds 
which are guaranteed by state. (5) Italy: Debentures have ex 
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The solution of the problem of short-time credit Mr. Herrick 
finds in the formation of codperative banks of the Raiffeisen type. 
“4 rural credit society,” he declares, “is the easiest kind of an 
association to form and operate” (p. 474). The glamour of 
things foreign must have cast a spell over the author; otherwise 
he would have discovered that Europeans have found such societies 
most difficult “to form and operate,” as the leaders of the co 
operative movement all testify. 


As an example of successful codéperative banking in America, 


the work of the Jewish credit unions is cited; but although they are 


doing splendid work in their particular field, it is only by a wide 
stretch of the imagination that they can be regarded as banks. 
‘They have no deposits, but loan money furnished them by philan- 
thropists at 2 per cent. ‘The truth is, that there is no coéperative 
credit on the American continent which has any practical bearing 
on the agricultural credit problem of the United States. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Herrick, with his valuable practical 
experience, did not see fit to consider the feasibility of creating, 
not credit banks, which by parallelling the activities of the thou 
sands of farmers’ banks throughout the country, would inevitably 
arouse their hostility, but rather credit associations to coéperate 
with these banks in furnishing credit to the less well-to-do farmers. 

The minor mistakes which are almost inevitable in a book of 
this nature are singularly few in Mr. Herrick’s book. There are, 
however, some serious errors, among which may be mentioned the 
statement (p. 4) that, “A score of years ago the mortgage debt 
in the United States was 35.5 per cent of the taxable value of 
the land.” Of course this is absurd. The author must have had 
in mind the value of the mortgaged land, and the basis is not “tax- 
able value” but the value reported in the census. The statement 
(p. 6) that the farm indebtedness of the United States exceeds 
$6,000,000,000 and bears an average rate of interest of 8.5 per 
cent is such an exaggerated guess that it shakes one’s confidence in 
the author’s scientific detachment. It is strange dictum (p. 29%) 
that “unlimited liability . . . is harder on the poor than on the 
rich.” Mr. Herrick himself states elsewhere that on the failure of 
the bank at Nieder-Modau, the one rich man in the society had to 
bear the entire brunt.” 

*“Most of the members were poor, with assets ranging from $500 down to 
nothing. One, however, was worth $50,000 end he had to turn all of this 


fortune over to the creditors. His only hope of recovery lies in the notes 
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Mr. Wei speaks of this as the chief obstacle to reform, and he 
concedes the need of such foreign assistance, but he generously 
refrains from saying that this obstacle is largely due to the fact 
that foreign advisers to the Chinese government have in most 
instances more or less gravely betrayed their employers in the 
interest of their own countrymen. Mr. Wei also does not take ac 
count of the fear, which actuated certain Chinese officials, that the 
European exchange banks, on which China must rely in maintain 

he gold exchange standard, would take advantage of China’s 


t 


dependence upon them. 


we last project, promulgated by presidential mandate Febru 
uy 27, 1914, provides for a monopoly of coinage by the central 
yovernment, a standard legal tender coin of not quite 24 grams 
of pure silver, and subsidiary silver of limited tender. 


A. P. Winston. 


| Prezzi nella Industria Cotoniera, By Costantino OrroLencui., 
(Torino: S. Lattes & C. 1914. Pp. iv, 222. 61.) 

‘The new statistical data on the prices of cotton goods which are 
presented here were determined in an Italian manufacturing center 
by means of an inquiry conducted by the minister of agriculture, 
industry and commerce. According to the author, his book has 
three distinct objects: (1) To present a contribution to the study 
of statistical method as followed in Italy and to set forth the sta 
tistics of the wholesale prices of different cotton goods manufac 
tured in Piedmont in 1910; (2) to study the movement of prices 
of the cotton industry products on the basis of the new data 
ascertained in the above-mentioned inquiry and particularly on the 
basis of statistics published by other countries for many years 
past; and (3) to examine into the conditions which have determined 
the general movement and particular fluctuations in various years 
of the prices of cotton goods. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first part, after an 
analysis of the methods practiced abroad for the determination of 
prices, the author explains the plan he thinks ought to be applied, 
and which in fact he does apply, in determining the prices of cotton 
goods in Piedmont. This district was chosen because it is the 
recognized industrial center of Italy for the manufacture of cot 
ton goods. On the basis of the data, the author presents statistics 
on the wholesale prices of thread, sheetings, calico, and other 
textiles for the year 1910. In the three following parts he extends 
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stance, on page 84 the statement is made that the differences in the 
maximum and minimum prices of eight different kinds of cotton 
yoods are in two instances 0.02 and two others 0.03: whereas the 
tuble of differences on page 83 shows them as 0.02 in three cases 
and 0.03 in one case, respectively. Again, on page 177, in dis 
cussing the figures of theoretical and observed values, the following 
errors in subtraction are made: 

Theoretical values ......... $23.80 358.98 

Observed values 324.00 375.00 


Difference .. 17.02 


Whereas in these cases the correct differences are 0.20 and 


16.02, respectively. Another error is made on the same page 


in the figures of calculated and observed values, the figures being 
given as 16.40 and 18.53, respectively, and the difference as 

1.93, when in reality it is —2.13. Still again, on page 165 the 
average price of upland middling cotton is given as 1.43 cents pet 
pound in 1909—a plain error; since 5 cents a pound for cotton is 
an exceedingly low price. But on page 190 the table of average 
prices shows it to have been for the year 1908-1909 as high as 
10.42 cents per pound. While these errors might seem to indicat: 
. certain amount of unreliability in the data and conclusions pre 
sented, it should be remarked that correction of the errors would 
strengthen rather than weaken the author’s argument. 

Although the book has no index, it has a summarized table of 
contents covering 4 pages, which gives the topics discussed unde 
each part, section, and chapter of the book. This enables th: 
reader to turn readily to any desired subject in which he may be 
particularly interested. 

James B. Moran. 

Kensington, Md. 
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Preisbewegung landwirtschaftlicher Guter in einigen Teilen Bay rns 
wihrend der Jahre 1900-1910, (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1914. Pp. xxi, 711. 18 M.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
Editor of the American Economic Review: 

In reading my review of Dr. Smith’s The United States Federal 
Interndl Tax History from 1861 to 1871 in the Review for 
March, I notice that I made a careless slip. In the last sentence 
f the third paragraph on page 113 “deposit” should read “in 
vestment.” The statement refers to the investment in bonas 
which the banks were required to make whether they take out 


tes or not. Henry B. Garpner. 


{ History of the General Property T'ax in Illinois. By Ropers 
Murray Hare. University of Llinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2. (Urbana: Published 
the University of Illinois. 1914. Pp. 235. $1.25.) 

In his History of the General Property Tax in Illinois, the 


thor has made a dignified and substantial contribution to the 


DY 


iterature of state and local taxation. The general divisions of 
the work are as follows: Pre-Territorial Origins, 1699-1809; 
The Formative Period, 1809-1838; The Debt-Payment Period, 
1859-1872; and Present-Day Period, 1872-1913. 

During the long period 1699-1809, prior to the separate organi 
zation of the Territory of Illinois, it appears that nothing very 
definite was accomplished except laying the foundation of a 
rudimentary form of the general property tax. The important 
idministrative act of 1805 abolished the rough classification of 
land and substituted assessment at exact value determined “ac 
cording to the quality of the soil and the relative situation” 
(p. 22), without considering improvements. A unique plan of 
segregation was adopted in 1799 whereby land was taxed by the 
state and personalty by the local authorities. 

The formative period, 1809-1838, from the standpoint of assess 
ment was in the main one of reaction, for the scheme of classifying 
land in rough groups was resumed and not again abolished until 
1839. Other facts of importance are: the incorporation of tl» 
general property tax in the constitution of 1818; the exemption 
of newly sold lands, which at one time amounted to about one halt 
f all the land; and the tendency to levy a state tax on non-resident 


ind a local tax on resident landowners. 
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the township review board abolished in 1898? Why was frac 


tional assessment introduced? The author has touched upon thes 


points but I assume that a more intensive study of source materia! 


would open up new and important lines of thought. 
The general conclusions of the author are well stated and will 
generally approved by experts in taxation. 
Joun E. Brixpwey. 
lowa State College. 
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(Columbus: Budget Commissioner. 1915. Pp. 372.) 

Budget for 1915, (Springfield, Mass.: Bureau of Municipal Re 
search. 1915. Pp. 109.) 

The Corporation Trust Co.’s 1913-1915 income tax service. (New 
York: Corporation Trust Co. 1915. Pp. 393. $20.) 

Highway bonds. A compilation of data and an analysis of economr 
features affecting construction and maintenance of highways 
financed by bond issues, and the theory of highway bond calcula- 


tions. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1915. 25c.) 


The income tar. (New York: Broadway Trust Co. 1915. Pp. 32.) 
Joint committee on tax revision. Report, 1914. (Richmond, Va.: 
Hill Montague, secretary. 1915. Pp. 298.) 


Report on proposed conversion of state sinking fund bonds by issue 
of serial bonds, submitted Jan. 15, 1915. H. Doe. No. 1650. 
(Boston: Mass. Commission on Economy & Efficiency. 1915 
Pp. 24.) 

The single tax index. Issued quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1915. 
(San Francisco: Ralph Crosman, 121 Second St.) 
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Population and Migration 


Geburten-Riickgang und Geburten-Regelung im Lichte der indi 
viduellen und der sozialen Hygiene. By A. Groroans 
( Berlin: Louis Marcus Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1914. Pp. xiv, 
371. 6 M.) 


This is an important addition to the already long list of books 
on the falling birth-rate. It is an even more distinguished con 
tribution to the literature of birth-control. Indeed it would bi 
lifficult to find in this latter field another work equally informing or 


equally judicial in spirit. Few of the books which have been writ 


tenon the restriction of births have been truly dispassionate. Most 


have been inspired by militant enthusiasm for reform or by in 
dignant aversion. Professor Grotjahn is a physician, a teacher at 
the University of Berlin, and an observer of existing conditions. 
He has been sensible enough to see that birth-prevention is now nol 
merely a possibility, but rather an established, prevalent fact ; and 
he has proceeded to analyze it with a physician’s intimacy and with 
. grasp of scientific method which all too few physicians have at 
their command. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first sets forth the 
possibility of regulating births. Here the author, writing as a 
physician, discusses at some length the various means in general 
use to prevent conception or to avert its consequence. Part II 
states the justification of this birth-control; part IIT considers the 
langers of a diminishing birth-rate; part IV attempts to sketch 
. policy of adjustment. But beneath this subdivision there runs 
through the book a general argument somewhat as follows, 

More and more it is becoming common knowledge that births 
may be restricted in many different ways. Some of the means of 
restriction—those in particular which give most definite assurance 
of absolute prevention—are substantially without ill effect upon 
the health of those who use them. Indeed, they are in many re 
spects positively beneficial, through checking the spread of venereal 
disease,*or sparing the burdens and dangers of maternity to 
women unfitted by illness or physical defect. As an aid to 
eugenics, birth-control makes feasible the repression of defective 
stocks. It relieves the excessive infant mortality which otherwise 
ravages families where birth follows birth in ruthless succession. 
All in all, if rightly exercised, it is a momentous factor of human 
welfare. Unfortunately it is not always rightly exercised. Abused, 
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sensible. ‘The appropriateness of his constructive policy will be 
much more generally questioned. Even his ideal of a strong in- 
crease of population as the great result to be attained is not 
undebatable; for it seems, without sufficient reasons given, to 
subordinate the welfare of the individual man (and still more thé 
welfare of the individual woman) to the supposed welfare of the 
state. No doubt a fairly good argument could be constructed in 
favor of smaller populations, especially if all nations and classes 
wlike declined in numbers and thus eliminated the consideration of 
a disturbed balance of numerical power. But Dr. Grotjahn, as a 
continental writer, can not lose sight of the military factor. Ex 
pressly, again and again, his theme recurs to the menace of the 
swarming Slavic frontier. His policy of population reform is in 
fact a policy of German nationalism. In other respects, too, he is 
somewhat provincially German; for nearly all his evidence on 
iffairs in the world outside appears to come at second-hand 
through other German writers, and he more than once blunders 
seriously in statements concerning conditions in the United States. 
As a general and non-political study his book is marred by its 


restricted outlook and its preconceptions. But its defects are 


not vital. By whatever standard it is judged, it is a book of very 


real interest and significance. 


James A, Frevp. 
University of Chicago. 


The American Japanese Problem. By Stoney L. Guuick. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1914. Pp. xii, 349. Illus 
trated. $1.75. 

The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Evwarpv Atswortn 
Ross. (New York: The Century Company. 1914. Pp viii. 
327. Maps and illustrations. $2.40.) 

Each of these books is written with a purpose, each from a 
broad knowledge of the facts and a wide intellectual horizon, and 
each is addressed to the thoughtful popular reader. The one is a 
well-considered appeal for a more liberal policy and a more rational 
attitude toward an alien race, in the interests of humanity and 
international peace; the other is a pointed and vigorous exposi 
tion of the dangers to American civilization from the continuation 
of a slovenly and sentimental immigration policy. 

Dr. Gulick, professor in Doshisha University and lecturer in the 
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with this goes admission to citizenship without race limitation. He 
calculates that this would at present admit nearly 100,000 Rus 
sians (Russian Jews), 85,000 Austrians, but only 55,000 Ltalians ; 
while 738 Chinese and 220 Japanese would enter. Could such an 
ict be passed, together with a literacy test, and more stringent 
physical tests, it would shut off the most undesirable races, while 
leaving the door open to the older immigration. More than that, in 
Dr. Gulick’s mind, it would satisfy the Japanese and Chinese gov 
ernments, bring back good feeling between the United States and 
these nations, and put us in position once more to lead the way 
in helping these peoples to the better elements of western civili 


zation. To the reader who will allow himself to look ahead, who 


sees Asia armed and aroused against white aggression, who sces 
t 


no good in devastating international conflict, and who at the 
same time wishes to dyke American civilization against the pol 
luting flood of what Professor Ross refers to as mediaevalism, Dr. 
Gulick’s major proposals have a peculiar appeal. Is it too much 
to hope that public opinion educated enough, and statesmanship 
broad enough, to give his proposals a positive consideration wili 
develop before it is too late? 

Substantially the same question must be in the mind of the 
reader of Professor Ross’s book. Unfortunately Ross’s capacity 
for seeing the truth and his facile expression of the meaning of 
facts have made him a bit careless in details and opened a chance 
for captious criticism on the part of immigration sentimentalists. 
When, for instance, he notes the unconcern with which preg- 
nant foreign women appear on the streets as one out of many 
counts against the new immigration, Miss Claghorn may very per- 
tinently ask, “Why shouldn’t they ?’’—but she nevertheless fails 
completely to see the significance of Ross’s masterly marshalling 
and interpreting of the facts. While this is perhaps the most 
readable of the books that have utilized the Report of the Immigra 
tion Commission, it is not, in point of style, up to the author’s 
previous writings. Some will be glad of this fact, for the constant 
straining to find a picturesque specific noun for a general concept 
grows wearisome, 

It is the point of view, rather than the facts presented, that 
makes the book significant. ‘Throughout our comfortable classes 
one finds high-sounding humanitarianism and facile lip-sympathy 
for immigrants coexisting with heartless indifference to what de- 


pressive immigration is doing and will do to American wage 
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kamatH, M. S. The census of India. (Madras: Theos. Pub. 
1915. Pp. 141.) 


xrer, KE. D. and Francis, C. I. Educational test for immigrants. 
White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. 1915. Pp. 64. 30c.) 


mmonwealth demography, 1913, and previous years. Population 
ind vital statistics, Bull. No. 31. (Melbourne, Australia: Common 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1914. Pp. 260.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Rise of the Working-Class. By Atcernon Crapsey. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1914. Pp. xi, 382. 
$1.50. ) 


‘This book seeks to prove that a great revolution is at hand, 


ch can come, however, only when all classes recognize it as 


rational, In the author’s view the great calamities of history have 


en due to the blindness of the possessing classes to changes which 
ire inevitable. And the impending revolution is inevitable, be 
use the old society was built upon two foundations, the family 
a servile working class, and these foundations are breaking 
lown as under modern economic conditions the family disint 
grates and the wage-earning class, growing in intelligence and 
uvested with political power, rebels against the old conditions, 
The author leisurely traces these developments through a num 
er of chapters. He tells us that the industrial revolution has 
lestroyed the family as an economic unit, has deposed the father 
from his position of family dictator, has “exalted the mother” 
giving her great new responsibilities and powers, has emancipated 
the children by undermining parental authority; and, as a result 
of making marriage and parenthood “luxuries,” has developed to a 
high degree the “out-family” woman, the woman who stands 
alone in our modern society. He then traces “the revolt of the 
workers,” and describes in turn the religion, the morality, the 


politics and the philosophy of the working class soon to be em 


ig 
iuncipated, 

There is much that is interesting in the book and one must 
idmire its generous tone and its emotional impulse. But it is 
an essentially distorted picture that Mr. Crapsey draws, a picture 
with spectacular contrasts and false perspectives, and as one looks 
it the world through these pages one sees only lolling multi 
illionaires and wretches dying of hunger. The book is uncritical 


excessively hortatory, and fundamentally narrow. It is a shallow 
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Croly’s process of thought is ideological and historical rather 
than scientific and economic. He bases his structure largely, if 
ot wholly, on “economic and political traditions and ideas”—to 
employ a phrase he uses on his very first page. 

‘aking the nationalistic view, Croly commits a double error from 
he standpoint of social science. He fails absolutely to make any 
mparative study of political conditions and prospects in the 
various nations, and this forces him necessarily to rely very heavily 
upon the traditions of our own country. The length to which 
he goes in this direction may be briefly illustrated by the fact that 
he believes that the conservatives are governed mainly by their 
attachment to “the traditional American political and economic 
order,” and he says little or nothing about their political and 
economic interests. It is scarcely necessary to give examples of 
the tendency of conservatives to abandon all traditions the moment 
their economic interests require them to do so. The European 
war alone has furnished many instances. 

But all this criticism, far from taking away from the value of 
Croly’s book, should rather serve to emphasize it, for his ideas are 
undoubtedly those of the majority of educated progressives in this 
country. He has not presented the economic basis of the pro- 
gressive movement, indeed he has purposely refrained from doing 
so, but he has succeeded admirably in presenting its present men 
tality, in showing how the intelligent progressive wishes the public 
to understand his movement. Not all practical progressive leaders 
share in Croly’s evidently sincere “ideology,” but all who are in- 
telligent enough must realize that this is probably the best form 
in which their movement can be presented to the public. 

Encuisn WALLING. 


Industrial Education: Its Problems, Methods and Dangers. By 
Avpert H. Leake. Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Es- 
says, XV. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. 
Pp. xi, 205. $1.25.) 

This essay, by the inspector of technical education, Ontario, 
is an interesting contrast to a much briefer essay on the same 


subject published by the reviewer in the same series ten years 


earlier, The latter was published at a time when interest in indus- 
trial education in the United States was just appearing and be- 
fore there had been adequate investigation and discussion of the 
subject. Its purpose was to arouse interest and stimulate in- 
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50 profoundly to modify the aims and methods of these schools in 


order to attract pupils to industrial schools of higher grade? Are 
not many forces at work which will together constitute great at 
tractive power—the provision of special secondary and _ higher 
schools which train directly for the industries ; the growing opinion 
of industrial managers that employees are too frequently taken 
it too early an age and inadequately trained; the attitude of or 
ganized labor, which will support industrial schools properly 
organized and not requiring too early and pseudo-industrial train- 
ng; the education of parents by vocation bureaus? If these and 
ther things should prove to be of sufficient attracting force, the 
omposition of a modified and improved school curriculum, and 
the methods of instruction employed, can be determined on more 
scientific grounds than the necessity to attract pupils to higher 
grades. 
H. S. Person. 
Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Ayres, L. P. The public schools of Springfield, Illinois. A section 
of the Springfield survey. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1914. Pp. viii, 152, illus.) 

An admirable survey, giving a complete but concise description 
of the public school system, together with practical and explicit 
suggestions for its improvement. 

Baumert. Beitrage zur Verbesserung des Wohnungswesens. 
(Spandau: Verlagsbuchh. des Zentralverbandes der Haus- und 
Grundbesitzer-Vereine Deutschlands. 1914. 1.20 M.) 


Bonsatt, W. Handbook of social laws of Pennsylvania. (Pittsburgh: 
Assoc. Charities. 1914. Pp. ix, 146.) 

Burcess, W. The world’s social evil; a historical review and study 
of the problems relating to the subject. (Chicago: Saul Bros. 
1914. Pp. 401. $1.50.) 


Cootry, E. G. Vocational education in Europe. Report to the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, vol. 2. (Chicago: Commercial Club. 
1915. Pp. 177.) 

Eaton, J. and Stevens, B. M. Commercial work and training for 
girls. (New York: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. 18, 289. $1.50.) 


Ecpripce, S. Problems of community life; an outline of applied 
sociology. (New York: Crowell. 1915. Pp. 180. $1.) 


Forsusn, W. B. The boy problem in the home. (Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. 1915. Pp. xi, 287. $1.) 
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lifference of opinion as in the case of these three subjects and 
f other equally complicated and unsettled problems. 
S. P. Breckinripce. 


Care and education of crippled children in the United 
Introduction by Hastrnes H. Hart. (New York: Survey 
\ssociates, Inc. 1914. Pages xi, 237. $2.) 

This volume presents the first comprehensive study of American 
institutions for crippled children, and it must prove invaluable “‘to 
those who are considering the question of organizing work for 
crippled children.” To this end the work describes 36 institu- 
tions fully and 27 partially, outlining the plant, often including 
photographs and ground plans and elevation, and stating cond:tions 
of admission, facilities for care, opportunities for schooling, voca 
tional training, and hand work, the cost of property and the per 
capita cost, and contains most useful statistical tables on the sam« 
topics. 

The report is constructive. It notes the institutions of greatest 
nerit; it says, “‘we have no hesitation in advocating the creation 
of a state hospital for crippled children in every state in the 
union”; and it outlines a definite program for the development of 
this type of medical service, concluding with, ‘““We shall develop in 
every state a plan whereby crippled children shall be discovered 
in the earliest stage of their disease, in order that the disease may 
be more readily cured.” With regard to vocational training, Miss 
Reeves claims the two vital questions to be, “Can this particular 
child do this work?” and, “Is this the most profitable occupation 
which the child can enter?” and the conclusion, “as far as possible, 
skilled occupations should be taught to cripples.” It is a cause 
for congratulation that “The superintendents of the institutions are, 
ilmost without exception, men and women of large vision and 

re 
inspiring purpose. 
Susan M. Kinossury. 


Roscor, T.G. Mental and physical decadence in the United Kingdom 
investigated and explained. (London: Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley. 1914. Pp. 156. 2s. 6d.) 


Savace, W. G. Rural housing. (London: Unwin. 1915. Pp. 298. 
7s. 6d.) 


ScovittE, S. Scoville’s digest of the liquor laws of Pennsylvania 
from 1700 to 1914. Rutt’s statistical comparisons of the liquor 
question for the United States and Pennsylvania. (West Chester. 
Pa.: Inter-County No-License Federation. 1915. Pp. 24. 25c.) 

STERNBERG, G. M. Small houses within the city limits for unskilled 
wage-earners. (New York: Nat. Housing Assoc. 1914. Pp. 16.) 


Tuompson, F. V. Commercial education in public secondary schools. 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Bk. Co. 1915. Pp. 194. 
$1.50.) 
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of the Civic Federation, of which George W. Perkins is 
tirman, consisted of J. W. Sullivan, Arthur Williams. and 
P. Tecumseh Sherman. Its report describes many interesting 
levelopments, but is tinged throughout with a hostility that 
seems to amount to a prejudice. In the main, the facts cited seem 
orrect although their bearing is sometimes greatly distorted as 
when the 16,000,000 persons in societies on the list of the Regis 
trar of Friendly Societies before the national insurance act went 
nto effect are assumed to have been insured against sickness. 

The committee points out that many unexpected changes have 
taken place in the approved societies. In their competition with 
each other, these societies have loaded themselves with “bad risks.” 
Various industrial insurance companies have organized approved 
societies as rivals of the old friendly societies. Notably, the Pru- 
lential Assurance Company has organized six societies having a 
total of 2,830,000 members. These societies are not strictly self- 
managed. ‘Though they bring no direct profit to the Prudential, 
they employ agents of the Prudential in the hope of retaining the 
custom of persons insured in its other industrial insurance depart- 

ents. The deposit contributors, as the law calls persons not 
received in the approved societies, are unexpectedly few—the 
ipproved societies having “raked in” all the bad risks. Casual 
labor is ill provided for. The voluntary members of the sickness in- 
surance system number 20,200 instead of the 829,000 expected ; so 
far the government subsidy counts for little as an incentive. The 
better grade of doctors keep off the “panel,” yet it includes 80 to 
100 per cent of all willing to tend wage-earners. Medical aid is 
inadequate and inefficient and does not include treatment given by 
specialists. Nay, through hastiness and superficiality of treatment 
it is often a menace to health! Medical treatment is already cost- 
ing more than expected. Cash benefits are given to sick persons 
“incapable of work,” but this phrase is variously interpreted and 
people seek the lenient doctors, the societies being helpless. The 
problem of venereal disease is ignored in the law. The disablement 
benefit law will not be within the cost limits expected. 
torium benefit is thus far a fiasco. It is given at present only for 
phthisis but “at the present rate it will take years to provide ac- 
commodations everywhere even for that limited c'ass.”” The friend- 
ly societies have certainly been spoilt and the morale of the work- 
ingman is sure to decline. 
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Huesner, S. S. Life insurance. (New York: Appleton. 1915, $2.) 


Mantz, I. P., compiler. Joint life reserves and derived values, two 
lives; Hunter’s Makehamized American experience table of 
mortality at three and one-half per cent interest, calculated. 
(Oklahoma City: H. R. Stephens. 1914. Pp. 154. $15.) 


NisseN, O. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der Feuerversicherung von 
Sachen, die zum Gesamtgut einer fortgesetzten Giitergemeinschaft 
qehéren. (Bergedorf: Hans Koster. 1914. Pp. vii, 66. 1.50 M.) 


Ors, S. L., compiler. Manual of liability insurance, rules and rates. 
(New York: L. W. Lawrence. 1915. Pp. xxiv, 228.) 

Speicu, T. R. Die unehelichen Geburten der Stadt Ziirich. (Zurich: 
tascher. 1914. Pp. 133. 2.40 M.) 


Stern, M. Net insurance premium calculator. (New York: Specta 
tor Co. 1914. Pp. 15. $1.) 


Topuunter, R. Institute of Actuaries’ text book of the principles 
of interest, life annuities and assurances, and their practical ap 
plication. Part I. Interest, including annuities-certain. New 
edition, enlarged. (London: Layton. 1915. 10s. 6d.) 


Youne, T. E. Insurance. A practical exposition for the student 
and business man. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (London: 
Pitman. 1915. Pp. 424. 7s. 6d.) 


ZarTMAN, L. W., editor. Life insurance. Property insurance. Yale 
readings in insurance. Revised by W. H. Price. Second edition. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1915. Pp. xvii, 483; xviii, 408. 
$2.25 each.) 

To be reviewed. 


Assurance companies: return. Part A. Life assurance statements, 
H. of C. 49 (6s. 4d.). Part B. Statements of general assurance 
business and of bond investment business, H. of C. 49 - I (4s. 8d.) 


Preliminary report upon Great Britain’s national health insurance 
act, including old age pensions. (New York: Nat. Civic Fed. 1915. 
$1.) 

Proceedings of the national convention of insurance commissioners, 
Asheville, North Carolina, September 15-18, 1914, and of adjourned 
meetings in New York, December 15, 1913, and in Chicago, Illinois, 
April 15, 1914. (Columbia, S. C.: F. H. McMaster, Ins. Com. 
1914. Pp. 257.) 


Report of the committee appointed to consider and advise with regard 
to the application of the national insurance act to outworkers in 
Ireland. Vol. 1. Report. Cd. 7685. Vol. 2. Evidence and 
appendices. Cd. 7686. (London: Wyman. 1914. 2s. 6d.; 11d.) 


Report of the joint commission upon the operation of state workmen’s 
compensation laws. (New York: Nat. Civic Fed. 1915.) 
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Report of the mayor and aldermen by the Chicago municipal markets 
commission on a practical plan for relieving destitution and un- 
employment in the city of Chicago. (Frederick Rex, 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago.) 


Summary of the state laws relating to the dependent classes. (Wash 
ington: Director of the Census. 1915.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Progressivism—and After. By Wituam Eneusn 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xxxviii, 
106. $1.50.) 


Mr. Walling is one of the few writers on socialism, whether with 
in the movement or outside of it, who are not imprisoned by their 
own formulas, and who try to analyze the tendencies of the present 
rather than the catch words of the past. The present work is 
as fresh and thought-compelling as his previous discussions on 
the same general subject, and admirably supplements them. All 
alike reveal wide reading and intimate knowledge of current hap 
penings, together with a power of keen analysis which brings order 
into the scattered facts. 

Progressivism—and After is a study of social forces and party 
groupings, written from the standpoint of a rigid economic deter 
minist. The scope of the survey is international, though more 
emphasis is placed upon United States developments than in the 
earlier works. Progress, according to Mr. Walling, comes only 
by class struggle. Here, however, orthodoxy ends. For h« 
recognizes not merely two classes, capitalists and workers, but four, 
plutocrats, small capitalists, the skilled workers or aristocracy of 
labor, and the unskilled workers. Each of the latter three 
classes may combine with one or both of the others against a com- 
mon foe, but all four have distinct interests; the solidarity of 
capital and the solidarity of labor are both myths. Each class 
triumphs in turn. The régime of the plutocrats, or capitalism 
proper, is fast crumbling under the assault of all the other classes. 
We are now entering the second era, state capitalism, or the régime 
of the small capitalist, manufacturer, shopkeeper, farmer. The 
features of this régime are state regulation or ownership of all 
the strategic industries, heavy taxation of large fortunes, and 
labor legislation which will bring about vast improvement in the 
lot of the workers, solely in the interest of efficiency and increased 
dividends. These sweeping reforms, which will be put through 
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progress comes, until at last economic Nirvana is reached. Is the 
unended theory tenable? In the first place, is economic class in 

rest the sole primary driving power? In the midst of the Eu 
ropean war, it is harder than ever to believe that race, for ex uinple, 
is not an equally primary force. ‘True, individuals or classes 
may twist race prejudice to their own economic ends, but equally 
truly race passions may use economic weapons to gain an end. In 
seeking their economic interest, are men divided into definite and 
united classes? and, if so, what are now these classes? Mr. Wal 


ling’s analysis of society into four distinct classes is ably done, 
t 


but if labor splits into skilled and unskilled, what guarantee is 
there that skilled labor will not again split, that occupational or 
sectional cleavages will not become more marked, or skilled workers 
make common cause with employers in some industries? Do these 
classes, again, always know and always follow their interest? Is 
the selfishness of this resurrected Economic Man always an en- 
lightened selfishness or class-feeling? Mr. Walling, in a very in 
teresting chapter on Nationalistic Socialism, declares that today 
the skilled laborer has been swept away on the tide of imperialism, 
and that he joins in the demand for foreign markets, even at the 
cost of war. Assuming that the English or German workman is 
really induced to assent to jingo policies by economic motives, by 
i. desire to secure foreign markets and colonial outlets even at the 
cost of keeping up huge armies and navies and of war itself, are we 
to assume also that he is enlightened in this stand, that the cheap 
fallacies of economic militarism have any solid foundation? 
Why, again, is it inevitable that each class will triumph in 
turn, that each will have an era, if a brief one, to itself? The 
forecast of these successive stages has its flavor of Fourier, with 
his periods of civilization, guaranteeism, socialism, harmonism 
and what not, but it is more strictly a survival of Hegelian 
dialectic, an echo of the doctrine of the unfolding of the world by 
immanent necessity, of fated progress to a pre-determined goal. 
Each period belongs to one class; and to preserve the symmetry 
of the scheme no class is allowed to act, or at least to act 
effectively, until its own day has come. In the state capitalist 
period, for example, into which we are now entering, it is contended 
that advanced labor legislation is passed because of the capitalists’ 
desire for efficiency—true in part, doubtless, but not true when 
urged to the exclusion of the humanitarian motives of the non- 
industrial classes, and the demands and growing political power 
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France, especially to the writings of Chateaubriand, De Maistre, 
De Lamennais, St. Simon, Bonald, Lacordaire, Villeneuve, Alletz, 
ind Buchez, many of which were translated into German and had 
a marked influence on social and religious thought during the for 
mer half of the nineteenth century. The French thinkers are 
said to have been essentially theoretical, laying great stress upon 
economic principles, while the Germans gave more attention to 
ethics and practical reform; yet the author states that Buchez 
was the founder of the modern coéperative movement in France, 
ind, though himself a deist, was the forerunner of the Catholic and 
social reform movement of which the German protagonists were 
Buss, Kolping, Moufang and Ketteler. This tracing of ideas to 
their sources is most interesting, but not altogether conclusive, es 
pecially as no account is taken of industrial causes, and little is 
said of Christian socialism as a reaction against the extreme views 
of thoroughgoing socialists and an attempt to stem the tide of 
materialism, 


Believing that without Christianity no solution of social ques 


tions is possible, and wishing to keep the social reform movement 
under the direction of the church, Kolping, Ketteler, and their as- 
sociates founded a number of organizations, including associa 
tions of merchants, master craftsmen and journeymen, Christian 
peasants’ associations, people’s banks and credit associations, 
numbering 420 unions in the year 1865, with a membership of 
60,000. However, the moderate success of these efforts showed 
that the church alone could not carry the burden, and caused more 
stress to be laid upon the need for labor legislation by the state, 
while the church gave attention chiefly to charity and the training 
of the people in religion and morals. 

The social theories of Ketteler are a modern adaptation of the 
teachings of the church fathers, especially Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas. He recognized four basic principles of social organiza 
tion—the doctrine of human freedom, the eternal destiny of man, 
the right to property, and the sanctity of marriage and the 
family. Ketteler had little sympathy with the socialism of Marx, 
although he admired Lassalle and heartily agreed with his criticism 
of laissez faire and the Manchester school. Ketteler was not a 
great discoverer and creator of social reforms, but rather a herald 
and interpreter of modern demands from the religious point of 
view. In these respects he did important pioneer work. First, he 
drew a clean line of demarcation between Christian ideas of social 
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' reform and t trine of class war taught by 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The federal Department of Commerce has recently issued the 
following pamphlets in the Special Agents Series: No. 91, Pineapple- 
Canning Industry of the World; No. 92, Canned-Goods Trade in the 
Far East; No. 93, Canned-Tomato Industry in Italy (Sept. 30, Dec. 1, 
i914, Feb. 1, 1915, pp. 43, 78, 23) by J. Alexis Shriver; and Ne. 96, 
Dyestuffs for American Textile and Other Industries, by Thomas H. 
Norton (Mar. 20, 1915, pp. 57). 


The federal Department of Commerce has issued an exhaustive 
report on T'he Pottery Industry discussing the cost of production in the 
earthenware and china industries of the United States, England, Ger 
many, and Austria (Washington, 1915, pp. 709). The field studies 
were supervised by Mr. Frank J. Sheridan, special agent, with whom 
were associated a group of other experts. In addition to costs, the 
report includes vital and sociological statistics and data relating to 
the history of the industry. Included is a compilation of all tariff rates 
affecting the industry since the first tariff law of 1789. One section 
is devoted to a discussion of the productiveness of the industry of 
American workmen as compared with that of workmen in other coun- 
tries; and another deals with pottery occupational diseases. It is 
shown that in a number of potteries in the United States the cost of 
production ranges from 14 to over 30 per cent higher than in competi 
tive English potteries. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of Agriculture has 
issued a pamphlet on the Government Crop Reports: Their Value, 
Scope, and Preparation, being Circular No. 17, revised (Jan. 20, 1915, 
pp. 27). 


In collaboration with the Bureau of Markets, this bureau has also 
issued a bulletin on Inland Boat Service: Freight Rates on Farm Pro- 
ducts and Time of Transit on Inland Waterways in the United States, 
by Frank Andrews (pp. 36); and The Production and Consumption of 
Dairy Products, by Eugene Merritt (Feb. 15, 1915, pp. 19). 


The Office of Markets and Rural Organization has issued a pamphlet 
on Demurrage Information for Farmers, by G. C. White (Mar. 19, 
1915, pp. 27). 
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The Bank « pany has published an illustrated 
pamphlet on § Old New York (pp. 62). 


From the Bu Economics has been received Bulletin 


No. 73, The Argu i Against Train-Crew Legislation, a 


revision of Bull . lly published in 1913 (pp. 44); and 
Bulletin No. 7 ys, 1903-1913, for the United 


States (pp. 8! 


The bureau two bibliographical lists: List of 
References on ) Passenger Fares (typewritten, Apr. 
12, 1915); and List of References to Legislation on 
Minimum Train mum Length of Trains (typewritten, 


Apr. 10, 1915 


The Report mittee on Valuation of Ohio Public 
) Utilities under the Public Utilities Commission of 
. Ohio (1914, p} 1 discussion of the use to be made 
: of inventories a roductive cost, valuation of rights-of 
way, water rig! id costs, depreciation, etc. 
The Nationa has authorized to be published a 
Draft Bill for Public Utilities with Documents 
Relating There 1, pp. 124). 
The Economi sco has published as No. 3 of Vol 
1 of its “Discus n Regulation and Control of Publi 
Utilities (July 
Two address ( Dunn, editor of the “Railway Age 
; Gazette,” on S ed Points regarding Government 
; Ownership and é Regulation of Railway Operation, hav: 
been issued by t f New England (Boston) and the 


Railway Club of 


Tue OPERATI \ 1umM Wace Law IN THE STATE Ot 
WASHINGTON. 7 f the state of Washington in 1913 
passed an act fix 3 and standards of labor for women 
and minors. It appointment of a commission to in 
vestigate wages 1 become effective sixty days from 
date of issue. | for any employer in an occupation 
reported upon t over eighteen years of age for a 


less wage than 1 he order or under conditions pro- 
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hibited for women in that occupation. It is provided, however, that the 
commission may, through its secretary, issue a special license to a 
woman physically disabled, or to one crippled by age or otherwise, or 
to an apprentice in said occupation, authorizing the employment of 
such licensee for a wage less than the minimum wage prescribed. But 
the commission must determine the wage at which the licensee may 
work and the duration of the apprenticeship. 

The act provides protection for those testifying before the com- 


mission by making it a misdemeanor to discharge any person because 


such employee has testified or may testify in any investigation; and 


upon conviction of such misdemeanor the person shall be fined a sum 
not less than $25 or more than $100. Violation of the order of the 
commission is also made a misdemeanor and is punishable by a fine 
not less than $25 or greater than $100. 

In order to avoid collusion between employer and employee or coer- 
cion of the employees, it is provided in the act that any person em- 
ployed for less than the minimum wage prescribed without a license 
from the commission is entitled to collect the difference between the 
agreed wage and the wage prescribed in that occupation plus attorney 
fees fixed by the court, notwithstanding any agreement that may 
exist between the employer and employee. 

All questions of fact arising under the act are determined by the com- 
mission. An appeal may be taken to the superior court on a question 
of law only. 

The Minimum Wage law became effective June, 1913. Soon after- 
ward the commission was appointed, and held its first meeting the 
latter part of July. In order that it might have accurate information 
concerning the industries of the state, a survey was authorized covering 
wages, conditions of labor, costs and standards of living in certain 
industries. This survey consumed eight months. The results are 
given in a report issued March, 1914, under the title Wages, Conditions 
of Work and Cost and Standards of Living of Women Wage-Earners in 
Washington. 

With these data at hand the commission called the first conference to 
consider wages and conditions of employment in the mercantile estab- 
lishments. The membership of this conference, as in the case of all 
subsequent ones, was composed of representatives from employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. The conference unanimously recommended 
the adoption of a minimum wage of $10 per week in all mercantile 
establishments; that female employees be given one hour for lunch; 


and that proper toilet facilities, rest rooms, and ventilation be pro- 
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At the fifth conference, which considered hotels and restaurants. con- 
siderable discussion arose over the necessary expenses to be allowed, 
so varied were the different occupations coming within the scope of the 


conference. The agreement was finally reached that a wage of $11 


per week should be provided for waitresses and $9 a week for all 


other employees. It was further stipulated that not more than $3.50 
per week should be deducted from these sums for board and not more 
than $2.50 for room; that adequate toilet facilities be provided; that 
where uniforms were necessary the employer be required to furnish 
them; and that the employment of women in cigar stands be prohibited. 
Before the commission could act upon the recommendations of the con 
ference the Washington Hotel Men’s Association entered a formal 
protest against the $9 wage for all employees except waitresses and 
simultaneously the women then working in cigar stands pretested 
against the prohibitive order affecting them. A hearing of the hotel 
men was called by the commission, but, as no agreement was reached, 
the matter was postponed at their request until they could secure ad 
ditional data. The commission, upon investigation, concluded that it 
was beyond their power to prohibit the employment of women not 
minors in a lawful occupation. This is the only one of the five occupa 
tions considered in which no order has been issued. After the hotel 
men have presented their case the commission may issue an order or 
call another conference. 

The last conference, held the latter part of December, took up the 
employment of office help. A wage of $10 was recommended for 
clerical occupations and a noon luncheon period of not less than one 
hour. The order was issued to that effect by the commission and be- 
came operative February 20, 1915. This was the only conference 
in which all parties to the conference agreed upon the wage scale 
without special session of a committee of one representative from each 
of the three groups. In all the former conferences the estimates of 
necessary expenses submitted by the employers and the employees had 
differed widely and an agreement could be effected only by a com- 
promise arrived at in special session. 

The commission considers one of the greatest benefits of the con- 
ferences to be the better understanding that has been reached by both 
the employers and employees. “The most hopeful phase of the 
whole vexing problem may be found in the breaking up of old pre- 
judices; the giving up of hurtful customs; the recognition of justice 
and the acceptance of the larger view-point.”” 


‘First Biennial Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission, p. 60, 
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¢9 per week. In the smaller places the apprenticeship period is 
divided into two parts with a wage of $6 per week for the first 4 
months and $7.50 for the last 5 months, the total period of apprentice- 


ship being but 9 months. An apprenticeship of 6 months is allowed 
in the laundry establishments at a wage of $6 per week for the first 
3 months and of $7.50 for the last 3 months. A maximum number 
of apprentices is fixed at 25 per cent of the total number of women, 
though in fact the number has run only about 8 per cent thus far. 

In manufacturing establishments the problem is more difficult 
because of the differences in the various operations, some of which can 
be easily mastered while others require much longer time to learn, and 
the period of apprenticeship must be modified to meet each case. To 
do this the commission carried on a rather minute study of the different 
phases of manufacturing within each establishment, and as a result of 
this investigation licenses were issued permitting employment at wages 
ranging from $6 to $8.90 per week, with periods of apprenticeship 
lasting from 6 weeks to one year. Apprentices in office work are as- 
sumed to have some training for the line of employment they are to 
take up and for that reason the period is limited to 6 months at a 
weekly wage of not less than $7.50. It is hoped that an efficient 
system of vocational training may be established in the state in the 
near future, which will minimize the necessity of granting licenses, but 
until that is done some provision for the learner must be made. If an 
applicant has had training, though it is not sufficient to entitle her to 
the minimum wage, an allowance is made for that training by reducing 
the period of apprenticeship proportionately. 

There has been no unusual reduction in the number of women em- 
ployed in the industries of the state as a result of the minimum wage, 
and there has been no apparent leveling up of wages. There has been 
no tendency to displace the higher paid labor with cheaper help nor 
any disposition to bring wages down to the minimum. A statistical 
study of the number in employment, before the law went into effect 
and after, shows in the mercantile establishments, the laundries, and 
telephone offices that there has been a total decrease of 66 in the number 
employed in the year. In the mercantile establishments there was a 
decrease of 87; in the laundries a decrease of 30; but in the telephone 
an increase of 51. There is nothing in these figures that can not easily 
be accounted fo: by the depression in business during the year; and, 
further, they show that the decrease was entirely among those getting 
less than the minimum wage. 

According to the survey made, before the law went into effect 60 
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per cent of th his state were getting less than 
a living wage t wages of about 60 per cent of 
the women emp! 1 without any serious difficulty, 


and it has been 1 business conditions general], 


throughout the N 

Before the | et there was a wave of apprehension 
and disapproval but that has disappeared. Where 
the industry has yn the added cost to the consumer 
there has been | n some of the trades that come in 
direct competiti there has been a very satisfactory 
adjustment. A § ker speaks in very high terms of 
the improvement t and grade of the work done by the 
higher paid e1 Yotw tanding the fact that they had 
raised the wages f rl, conditions had greatly improved 
in their employn re doing better financially than they 
had done befors <now, until the minimum wage went into 
effect that it pa rher priced women workers, but it 
does,’ was the 1 anager of a ten-cent store. The 
operation of the i to have a wholesome effect upon those 
women who did 1 1 were willing to take a low wage rather 
than make an eff that if they are to have any em- 
ployment they mu sufficiently useful to the employer. 

The commissior plain that it meant to enforce the law. 
In the case of a S perator who discharged a girl for 
acting on the first nee, it demanded her reinstatement 
which the employ \ warrant was sworn out and he was 
arrested and tric ind fined $100. His attorney gave 
notice of appeal : has been taken. Since then no 
trouble of that kind experienced. 

As a result of tl rried on in the six conferences a 
very interesting ta piled. It will be remembered that 
the basis of the conf ist ons was the preliminary survey in 
which some 30,00( nt out to women and employers 
throughout the st percentage of these were filled out and 
returned. From 1 from the discussions involving the 
estimates of emp] ployees and the public, the following 
table of living ex) rious industries of the state has been 
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ERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN 
4S DETERMINED BY CONFERENCES? 
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Averages......... penen $520 62 $468 00 $468 00. $572 00 $520 00 I 

The Minimum Wage law has been in operation only a little over 
a year and during that brief time has met with a very cordial recep- 
tion, both by the employer and the employee. The commission does 
not feel that it has solved all the problems connected with fixing a 
minimum wage, but it does feel that it has made progress; that a min- 
imum wage is feasible; and that good results may be obtained without 
detriment to business. Through the agitation in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the law, the state has been aroused to its responsibility 
and has given some attention, through the department of education, to 
the matter of vocational training. Washington has, perhaps, some 
advantages as a field for experimenting with a minimum wage for 
women and minors since it has not the number of women employed 
that some of the older states have. 

A. W. Taytor. 
Washington State College. 


Recent bulletins received from the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are as follows: 
No. 147, Wages and Regularity of Employment in the Cloak, Suit, 


*First Biennial Report, Industrial Welfare Commission, p. 23. 
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ment of Investigation and Statistics.” The bulletins are published 
monthly. No. 5 (Oct. 1, 1914) is devoted to the subject of Medical 
Aid under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; No. 6 has the title 
Lump Sum Awards. Uses to which a Few have been Put; No. 7 
deals with the decisions of the commission with regard to compen- 
sation cases; and Bulletin No. 2, Vol. 2 (Feb. 1, 1915), contains the 
first annual report made by the Industrial Commission. The subjects 
of the several reports of the Department of Investigation and Statis- 
tices are as follows: No. 1, Wages and Hours of Labor of Women 
and Girls Employed in Mercantile Establishments in Ohio in 1918 
pp. 83); No. 2, Accident Claims Filed under the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act of Ohio, March 1, 1912 to December 31, 1913 (pp. 55); 
No. 8, Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio, 1913 (pp. 96); 
No. 4, Industrial Accidents in Ohio, January 1 to June 30, 1914 (pp. 
$24); and No. 5, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor in Ohio, 
May 16, 1914. 


The Commission of Immigration and Housing of California has pub 
lished a Report on Unemployment, a supplement to its first annual 
report (Dec. 9, 1914, pp. 73). 


The paper of H. T. Haines, commissioner of immigration of Utah 
on Utah’s Minimum Wage Law for Females, which went into effect 
in 1918, has been reprinted as a separate (pp. 16). 

The argument of Mr. Rome G. Brown adverse to the establishment 
of a legal minimum wage has been printed as a pamphlet (Minnea- 
polis, pp. 11). 

Reed College has published a bulletin on A Study of the Unemployed 
in Portland, Oregon, prepared by Arthur Evans Wood (No. 18, Dec., 
1914, pp. 32). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Tue Eguation or ExcHANGE For 1914 AND THE War. The equa 
tion of exchange as calculated for 1914 is:' 


Cire. of money (33) + Cire. of checks (416) - Value of goods bought (449) 


Money its velocity -+ Deposits their veloc. — Trade x scale of prices 
194 « 17 + 8.89 x 47 - 432 x 104 per cent 


The large diagram gives the comparisons between the figures for 


‘As in former articles the numbers for M and M’ are expressed in billions 
of dollars and T in billions of units per year. 
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and in the velocities of money and deposits exactly as in the case of 
ny ordinary plotted curves. 

( omparing 1914 with the previous year we note a shrinkage in th: 
volume of trade amounting to about 5 per cent, a very slight fall in 
the price level, a shrinkage in the velocity of deposits of about 13 
ner cent, and an assumed equal shrinkage in the velocity of money. 
~ In contrast with these contractions we observe expansions in the 
quantity of money in circulation and in the volume of bank deposits 
amounting to about 9 per cent and 8 per cent respectively. 


Inasmuch as the above-named disturbances are undoubtedly due 


for the most part to the European war, it has seemed advisable to 
calculate separately the equation of exchange for various periods in 
1914 before and after the outbreak of the war in August. I have, 
therefore, constructed a second diagram to show the condition of th« 
equation of exchange near the six dates* for which the Comptroller's 
data for national banks are available. Three of the dates were before 
and three after the outbreak. The data given by the Comptroller for 
money and deposits on these dates are taken as representative of the 
six respective months in which they fall. For these months I have 


estimated, so far as possible, all the six magnitudes* in the equation 
of exchange. 


It will be observed that for the three periods which preceded the 
war, there were comparatively small fluctuations in the six magnitudes 


of the equation of exchange, but that, following the outbreak of the war, 
violent fluctuations were observable. 


*The dates are January 13, March 4, June 30, September 12, October 31, 
and December 31. 

‘As shown in the heading of this diagram, all the magnitudes which are 
rates per unit of time, i.e., the volume of trade and the velocities, ie, T, V 
and V’, are here expressed on a per annum basis, not a per month basis. 

In working out the statistics for M and M’ for the various periods of 
1914, it was assumed that the money and the deposits subject to check in 
other than national banks, maintained at all times the same ratio to the 
corresponding magnitudes of national banks as they did in June, the only 
date for which figures for all banks are available. 

The volume of trade (7) for the six respective months has been com 
puted indirectly, i.e., from the other factors in the equation of exchange. ‘l'here 
seems to be no more direct way of calculating its seasonal fluctuations. 

The fluctuations in checks charged, according to the statistics of Mr. Wolfe, 
mentioned in the first footnote, do not correspond well with the fluctuations ob 


tained from the statistics of clearings, nor with the results of common obser 
vation. This is doubtless to be ascribed to the 


unrepresentative character of the returns. 
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The first column shows the drain, just mentioned, on reserves; the 
second shows the sudden fall and gradual subsequent recovery of 
what I have called the “virtual velocity of circulation” of money, 
ie., the quotient obtained by dividing the total circulation of media 
of exchange, i.e., of money and checks, by the total money in use, 
i.e., what is commonly, though improperly, called money in circulation 

money not only in pockets and tills for commercial purposes, but 
Iso that in banks (though not including what is in the United States 
lreasury). The third column shows the percentage of exchange work 
done in eash.© It shows an increase from 614 per cent before the 
war to 10 per cent in December, i.e., an increase of 50 per cent. In 
other words, the use of credit currency in business sank from a normal 
931, to 90 per cent. 

The changes, both in the first and last columns of the above table, 
show, in different forms, the contraction of credit and the shift to- 
ward a cash basis. The recovery from this displacement is only now 
beginning and will require presumably a large part of the year 1915 
before the normal balance is regained. 

To summarize, we may note four chief disturbances in the six magni- 
tudes of the equation of exchange: (1) a sudden slowing down fol 
lowed by a gradual recovery in the volume of trade, on the right side; 

2) a sudden slowing down followed by a gradual recovery in the 
velocities of circulation on the left; (3) a progressive contraction of 
deposits; (4) a progressive expansion of money in circulation. 

Evidently (1) and (2), being similar movements on opposite sides 
of the equation, nearly offset each other, as do (3) and (4), being op- 
posite movements on the same side of the equation. Thus the scale 
of prices is left relatively unchanged. 

We may, therefore, group the four phenomena into two: (a) a sud- 
den slowing down followed by a gradual recovery in the rates at which 
both goods and the means of paying for them change hands; and (b) 
a progressive shift away from credit toward cash. 

The equation of exchange simply records these phencmena. It does 
not, of itself, reveal the causes which produced them. But the phe- 
nomena conform in a very simple manner with the theory that they 
are due to the shock of war. 

The relations between the factors in the equation of exchange are 
elastic and any sudden shock expends most of its force in disturbing 
the relations among these factors. 

The sudden slowing down and subsequent gradual recovery in the 


‘This percentage is simply the ratio MV ~ (MV + M’V’). 
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movement of botl y suggest the action of shock ab 
sorbers or rubbe tomobile. They represent the first 
points where the shox ges before it can be distributed else 
where. The shock first caused the public to “stop, look, and 
listen.” Those wi 1 goods held them and those who. had means 


of payment held 


The next mecha ffected were the quantities of mone, 
and deposit curré ire like the large springs on an auto 
mobile which tak than the shock absorbers to execut 


their movements. 


Thus there has 1 absorption of the shock, first by 
T, V, and V’, and a [ VM and M’. 

Expressing th sychologic terms, the impulse to “play 
safe” not only expla rrest of trade operations, but also ex 
plains the displacen volume of credit and cash. The sud 
den hoarding produ war in turn produced a sense of a 
“money famine. Ch 1 to the withdrawal of cash from banks 
and led the banks t ns and reduce their deposit obligations 
It also led the government to undertake various ex 
pedients to increa tity of money. The increase in the 
money supply was )f “elastic currency.” The slow recoil 
of the elastic spring i: process of taking place. 

The scale or ley ; (P) may be likened to the body of the 
automobile which w I protected from the effects of the 
jolt. So far as t prices, P, enters into the readjustments, 
it was quite as mu role of cause as in that of effect. Th 
sudden rise of pri ptember was doubtless in part a specu- 
lative marking up of goods with the expectation that the market would 
justify the rise. A banker, Gellender,’ shows that such an 
upward movement nly follows the outbreak of war. Af 
terwards, when pr that they had overshot the mark, prices 
receded. 

In short, there w give and take among all of the factors 
in the equation of 

These changes <¢ to those discussed a priori in my Pur- 
chasing Power of M Ordinarily, and in the long run, the scale 
of prices reflects dir hange in any other factor of the equa 
tion, just as ord id in the long run the body of the automo 
bile follows the wns of the road. But in periods of 

* Publications of the Institute of Bankers, November, 1901. 
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transition and adjustment, such as those following the sudden shock oi 
war, the chief effects are not so much between prices and the other 
factors as among these other factors themselves; just as in passing 
ver a sudden obstacle the chief effect is to disturb not the body of 
the automobile but the relative positions of the sustaining parts. 

Needless to say, the prognostications made a year ago have in man) 
respects not been fulfilled. The war has upset all calculations, In 
the light of the present situation the outlook seems to be: (1) a gen 
eral shift back from cash to credit following the return to the pre 
war conditions already accomplished in the volume of trade and 
velocities of circulation; (2) a further expansion in the six factors 
of the equation of exchange; (3) a still further expansion after th 
war 

InviNG Fisuer. 
Yale University. 


THe Revision oF THE NEw York Stare Banxina Law. In June, 
1913, George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., superintendent of banks of the state 
of New York, appointed a commission’ to look into the banking con 
ditions of the state and to make a thorough revision of the law relating 
to banks. ‘This commission conducted many public hearings; sought 
information from banking experts in this state and in other states; 
made a careful study of private banking conditions, rural credits, and 
other special banking problems of the state; and, finally, on February 
25, 1914, they presented their report in the form of a bill of some 500 
pages. After a good many amendments had been made to appease 
conflicting interests the bill was passed and became law April 16. 191 4. 

In general, the new law marks a decided improvement and shows a 
commendable spirit of progressiveness. Its framers believe that it is 
a law which may well become the model for other states, and there 
are some who say that it is without question the best balanced and 
most comprehensive state banking legislation which has ever been 
enacted. 

The new law was the outgrowth of the general agitation for banking 
reform which had swept over this country following the panic of 1907. 
The inciting cause, however, was the passage of the Federal Reserve 


‘The commission was composed of the following men: A. Barton Hepburn, 


chairman; Charles L. Bernheimer, Louis Goldstein, John H. Gregory, Frank 
E. Howe, Joseph French Johnson, Herbert H. Lehman, Randall J. LeBoeuf, 
Elliott C. McDougal, Leopold Stern, E. P. Maynard, J. T. Mahoney, Chark 

A. Miller, Frank M. Patterson, John J. Pulleyn, and John H. Rhoade 
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national banks. The following table gives the percentage of re 


e required and the percentage of reserve on hand which the nm 


ry 


iw specifies for these banks. 


Banks of deposit and frust companies 
discount Per cent of deposits 


Per cent of deposits 


Required Reserve Required Reserve 


Population reserve on hand® reserve on hand 


)UUU or over 
ilsewhere in the state 


The reserve requirements are made still more definite by the fact that 
the law compels the banks to keep one half at least of the reserve on 
nd in “gold, gold bullion, gold coin, United States gold certificates, 


and the remainder in any form of currency 


vr United States notes; 
ithorized by the law of the United States other than federal reserve 


nat 
ovtes. 


{mong the powers granted to these banks is the power “to accept 
r payment at a future date, drafts drawn upon its customers and to 


letters of credit authorizing the holders thereof to draw drafts 


it or its correspondents at sight or on time not exceeding one 

* This clause gives a much wider power to the state banks in 
the purchase and sale of acceptances than its counterpart in the Fed 
ral Reserve Act.® In the one case both domestic and foreign accep 
tances may be bought and sold without stipulation as to aggregate 
umount and bearing maturities of one year or less, while in the other 
case the acceptances are limited to those arising out of the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods with maturities not exceeding six months 
ind limited in amount to one half the paid-up capital and surplus of 
the bank for which the rediscounts are made. Seemingly, the state 


banks have the advantage, and to this extent the state law is superior 
to the federal act. 


* Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, pp. 95, 180. 
No reserves are required again: 


*This refers only to demand deposits. 


time deposits. 


"Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, pp. 95, 181. 


Tbid.., pp. $4, 164. 
*Irving National Bank, Complete Text and Analysis of the Federal Reserve 


Act, p. 18, sec. 1S. 
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nN vuthority whatsoever to supervise that rel itively large num 
of private bankers who receive deposits in small amounts from th 
‘lasses while conducting in connection therewith a mer 
other kind of business. 
involving some 15,000 depositors with aggregate 
ff more than $2,500,000,'" attracted the attention of th 
on to this phase of the private banking business, and resulted 
plete revision of this section of the bill after the commission 
tically completed its work and was about to submit the 
of the bill to the legislature. 
Mercantile firms like the Siegel Company, by paying a higher rate 
terest upon deposits than savings banks, were able to obtain th 
of many small depositors. This money was invested in the 
ss and secured only by the capital stock of the mereantiil: 
ents. In ease the firm failed there was no security back of 
osits but these same shares of stock, and so depositors were for 
ite if the Vv rect ived in settlement even 40 per ce nt of their claims. 
firms were not doing a legitimate banking business inasmuch 
did not keep their assets in liquid form and carried no reserve 
nst deposits. 
The new act corrects this situation by giving the banking depart 
uthority to conduct independent investigations into any violation 
the banking law by a corporation or individual.’* In the future a 
ration which is in any way engaged in the business of banking 
not hide under the wing of the general corporation law when 
banking: department sees fit to make an investigation of its affairs 
Private bankers are thrown into two classes by the provisions of 
) those who are subject to certain special requirements 
those who are exempt from these special requirements of the 
banking section of the statute but are subject to the general 
ipervision and control of the banking department. Large brokerage 
ns which transact also a banking business and private bankers whose 


ce of business is in the small towns or incorporated villages of 


the state are exempt from the provisions of this section of the a 


The first, on the ground that business houses or individuals transacting 


*In 1909 New York state had 902 private banks. Barnett, State Panks and 
rust Companies Since the Passage of the National Bank Act, table opposite 
50 (National Monetary Commission, S. Doc. No. 659, 61 Cong., 2 Sess.) 

‘New York Times, Jan. 9, 1914, p. 10, column 3 

*In March 1914 the Siegel firm offered to pay off all depositors at the ra 
of 40 cents on the dollar. New York Times, Mar. 12, 1914, p. 1, column & 

" Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, pp. 28, 30 
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narket value of the securities in which its funds are invested or other- 
wise, every new savings bank must create an initial guarantee fund. 
[he law requires the incorporators or trustees to make an original 
leposit of at least $5000, and also to enter into an agreement, pro- 
tected by a surety bond, with the superintendent of banks to furnish 
further sums in cash to the guarantee fund whenever this is necessary 
to insure the solvency of the savings bank and to render it safe for 
to continue business.*° 


In addition to this initial guarantee, every savings bank, whenever 
neorporated, must provide a fund for the protection of its depositors 
which shall be used for the purpose of securing such depositors against 
iny contingency or loss arising in its business, and for no other pur- 
pose. This is acquired by crediting to such fund the surplus of the 


savings bank, the contributions of its incorporators or trustees, and 


certain amounts from its net earnings. In regard to the contributions 
from net earnings the law specifies the following: 


If at the close of any dividend period the guaranty fund of any savings 
bank be less than ten per centum of the amount due depositors, there shall 
be deducted from its net earnings for such period and credited to its guaran 
tee fund five per centum of its net earnings during the year 1914; six per 
entum during the year 1915; seven per centum during the year 1916; eight 
per centum during the year 1917; nine per centum during the year 1918; ten 
ver centum during the year 1919; and ten per centum during any year there 
ifter in which a dividend shall be declared or so much of such percentage as 
will not compel it to reduce its dividend to depositors below the rate of three 
nd one-half per centum per annum.” 


It is anticipated that these requirements of the guarantee fund will 


make trustees and incorporators more responsible, will offer more pro- 
tection to the depositors, will lead to larger saving bank deposits and 
will set at rest the much disputed question of the surplus. 

t. Features relating to codperative credit. Within the last thirty 
vears the agricultural methods of the state, in harmony with the agricul- 


tural methods throughout the United States, have undergone great 


changes. Scientific farming, improved machinery, and changed mar- 
ket conditions have brought new problems in the field of agricultural 
credit. Today agriculture has come to be in a very real sense capi- 
talistic and has in consequence laid new requirements on the credit 
structure of the nation. Moreover, the period of large returns or satis- 
factory returns from an extensive and rather careless cultivation of 
the soil, which made possible an ignoring of unit cost or, at least, 


* Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, p. 213. 
* Ibid., In Assembly, pp. 245-246. 
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ymount of its capital.** The debenture bonds authorized by the act 
re to be issued in series of not less than $50,000 and may be called on 
:ny interest day at 1021 provided a sixty-day notice is given. Amor 
zation payments upon mortgages which are given as collateral security 
for the debentures of the land bank shall be sufficient to liquidate the 
lebt in a period not exceeding forty years.** 

In article XI the law provides for the establishment of credit 
unions.** A eredit union may be organized by any seven or more 
persons with a share capital the par value of which shall not exceed 
#25.°° The objects of the credit union are: (1) to loan money in 
mall amounts on personal security or in larger amounts on endorsed 
notes at rates not exceeding one per cent per month, inclusive of all 
charges incident to the making of such loans; (2) to receive the savings 
if its members in payment of shares or on deposit; (3) to borrow money 


to an amount not to exceed 40 per cent of its capital; (4) to pay 


dividends on its share capital.*® As to the method of making loans, the 


law prescribes that a credit committee shall pass upon all applications 
for loans which must be made in writing and must state the purposs 
for which the loan is desired and the security offered. No loan will be 


made unless it receives the unanimous approval of the members of 


tT 


1e committee present at the meeting, provided always a majority of 
the committee is present.*? 

With the land bank acting as a central clearing agency for the local 
savings and loan associations and the organization of many rural 
credit unions the problem of agricultural credit will be largely solved 
for New York state. This, however, all hinges on the proper func 
tioning of the land bank and the coéperation of the farmers in th: 
establishment of local credit unions. Agriculturalists as a class aré 
slow to adopt new methods and it may be only after prolonged educa 
tion that all the possibilities of this new legislation will be realized 
But in the mean time it is a gain to have on the statute books of the 
state progressive banking legislation which offers to the rural sections 
of the state the chance to obtain adequate credit facilities. 

Colgate University. Everett W. Goopuve. 

* Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, pp. 371-375. 

*Tbid., pp. 377-378. 

*Up to Jan. 6, 1915, only two unions had been formed, but the superinten 
dent of banks has several under advisement. Annual Report of the Superin 
tendent of Banks of the State of New York, Jan. 6, 1915, p. 12. 

* Bill No. 1830, 3d Rdg. 873. In Assembly, p. 384. 
Tbid., pp. 387-388. 
Tbhid., p. 397. 
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culture has been received a pamphlet on Highway Bonds: A Com- 
nilation of Data and an Analysis of Economic Features Affecting 
Construction, and Maintenance of Highways Financed by Bond Issues, 
and the Theory of Bond Circulations, by L. I. Hewes and J. W. Glover 
pp. 136). 


The Commission on Economy and Efficiency of Massachusetts has 


prepared a substantial volume of more than 500 pages on Functions, 


Organization, and Administration of the Departments in the Executive 


Branch of the State Government (Boston, Nov., 1914). 


A reprint has been prepared from the Real Estate Magazine of 
January, 1915, of an article on One Year of City Management in Day- 
ton, Ohio, by L. D. Upson (Bureau of Municipal Research, Dayton). 
The same bureau also has for circulation a pamphlet on The Budget 
of the City of Dayton, 1915. As Enacted by the City Commission, 
February 6, 1915 (pp. 52). 

Mr. William B. Ellison has issued a small pamphlet on Financial 


Problems of the City of New York in which he brings together useful 
statistical tables relating to the growth of expenditures (pp. 12). 


A Report on Special Examination of the Accounts and Methods of 
the Office of Coroner in the City of New York has been issued from 
the office of the commissioner of accounts (Leonard Wallstein, Jan., 
1915, pp. 82). 

The United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York has 
made A Compilation of the Laws of Various States on Registration and 
Transfer of Municipal Bonds (Oct., 1914, pp. 41). 


The Single Tax Information Bureau (90 West St., New York) has 
issued in a small booklet a reprint of certain chapters from the writings 


of Henry George on The Canons and First Principles of Taxation. 


The Broadway Trust Company (Woolworth Bldg., New York) pub 
lishes a revised edition of its pamphlet on Practical Questions and 


Answers Concerning the Income Tax Law (pp. 32). 


The Department of Social Economics of the London Municipai 
Society (2 Bridge St., Westminster, S.W., London) in its issue for 
March, 1915, deals with The Income Taz Returns of 1913-14 (pp. 7). 


A Report on Revenue and Finance Administration, by Professor 
John A. Fairlie, prepared for the Efficiency and Economy Committee 
created by the General Assembly of Illinois (1914, pp. 103), contains 


an extended chapter on the administration of the general property tax 


| 
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id a review n other states and countries. 

The documer with administrative problems. 

1 Report State Sinking Fund Bonds by 
Issue of Ser Commission on Economy and 
fiiciet blished as House Document 
No 1 ¢ ) ] } 

The Sew S cs of Municipal Finances 
of Massacl . 801) contains for the first 
time a < 1) municipalities of the com 

nwe lth 

The Ohio I rtment has published a bul 
letin entitled A an I stiqation of Finances 


Relating t phlets and reports are to be 
noted 

The Report ition for 1918-1914 (Sac 
ramento, pp. 2 f papers read at the twelfth 
ind thirt th County Assessors Association 
of California, ted a paper on “The federal 
incon 

Third Annu ‘ig Commissioners of Rhode 
Island, Janua pp. 69 

Report of issessment and Taration of 
Tennessee (N 

Sirth Report f the State of Texas for 


1914 (Aust 
Riennial Ret 1 Taxes of the State of Ver- 


mont for T 7 114 (pp. 352) 

Report of tl : Revision of Virginia (Rich 
mond. 1914. p pters on taxation of real es 
tate in Virgil ropertv. license laws and taxes 
public service « nsurance companies, taxation 
of banks and tr nies, with recommendations. 

Fifth Biennia te Board of Tax Commissioners of 
Washington (O} 13, 95, 91). 

Seventh Bier i ns Tax Commission (Madi- 
son, 1914. pp. 1 general review of property 
taxation and cl | value assessment, income tax, 
uniform munici} nee tax, and taxation of public 


service corporat 
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The Massachusetts Tax Association has for circulation a little pam 


hlet on The Taxation Crisis of Massachusetts and How to Meet It 
Malcolm E. Nichols, 18 Tremont St., Boston, pp. 14). 


The North Dakota Tax Association, in Bulletin No. 8, December. 
and 


1914, publishes a statistical table in regard to the state tax le vy; 
n Bulletin No. 9, January, 1915, deals with the municipal debt in 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Lewis H. Machen, director of the Legislative Reference Bureau 
f Virginia, has compiled 4 Summary of Tax Systems, Boards, and 


Methods of Equalization of the Several States (Richmond, 1914, pp. 


9). 
The National Tax Association (15 Dey St.. New York) has for cir 
culation Preliminary Report of the Efficiency and Economy Commis 


sion of Minnesota, dealing in part with the budget system in appro- 


pri itions. 

This association has also prepared a bulletin, The Taxation Problem, 
ummarizing the work of the association for the ninth year, 1914-1915; 
ind a pamphlet on Cash Value Assessments Required by the Stati 
Constitution, being a discussion of the assessment problem and an out 
line of a plan for codperation between the board of state tax commis 
ioners and the local assessing officers ( pp. 13). 


The report of the Second Annual Conference on Taxation in Indiana 


s published as an Indiana University bulletin (Vol. XII, No. 15, Jan 


15, 1915, pp. 192, University Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind., 25c.) 
Papers are grouped under the following headings: public expenditures ; 
effect of high tax-rates; what other states are doing; and the remedy 


in Indiana. Among the papers are to be 
taxation in Minnesota,’ by Professor James W. Putnam of Butler Col 
by Profe ssor 


noted: “Some phases of 


lege; “The operation of the new tax system in Ohio,” 


O. C. Lockhart; and “The revenue systems of New York and Pennsy! 


vania,”’ by Professor F. T. Stockton. 
Demography 


Mortality Statistics, 1913, fourteenth annual report issued by the 
Bureau of the Census (Washington, 1915, pp. 631), is modeled like its 
predecessors. Virginia is added to the registration area. The sum 
mary of rate tables for 1912, which were omitted from the report for 
that year, are now given. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Departme nt of Labor 


125 
| 
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has issued a study e results of a field study in 
Johnstown, Pa., | ne calendar year, prepared by 
Emma Duke (Wa fortality Series No. 3, pp. 93, 
plates 9 pp.). Thi xhaustive and intensive studies 
vet made for an At lat f infant mortality are an 
alyzed according t g sanitary conditions, nation- 
ality , character of feeding, sex, economic factors, 
as, for example, tl ther; and several pages are 


devoted to reproduc 


The speeches of S m B. Dillingham in regard to Regula 
tion of Immigrati D ber 29, 1914 (pp. 29) and 
President Wilson’s } ration Bill, February 11 and 12, 
1915 (pp. 46), hav pamphlet form. 

The Immigration ! has issued No. 64 which deals 
with Immigration | king a comparison with th 


vear 1913 (Boston 


From the Commit n America (95 Madison Ave., 
New York) has b phlet Immigrants in America: 
Program for a Dom rances A. Kellor (pp. 21). 

No. 4 of the Rey gation, edited by the faculty 
of the School of Si Vashington University, relates to 
the subject of Llle St. Louis and was prepared by 
George B. Mangold St. Louis, 1914, pp. 27, 25c.). 
From 750 to 775 i ecur annually in St. Louis, of 
which about one fi r fifths are white. Of the 
mothers, one fifth years of age and the majority 
are under 21. Th n recommendations as to the 
change of laws dea nsent, bastardy, the poor law, 


and provision for 


The federal Bur ; published a Summary of State 
Laws relating to the 1 es, 1913 (Washington, 1914, pp 
346). The summa 1 classifies for each state the laws 
governing the admir pervisory agencies dealing with 
the dependent clas ng to the conditions and methods 
of poor relief, insti loor; and the provision made for 
special classes—cl 1, deaf, insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, inebriate rs, and marines. It is not in 
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tended as a complete or authoritative digest, but as an outline of the 
ore important features of the laws in force in the various states in 


year 1913. 


he Bureau of the Census has also issued recently a special report 
nm Paupers in Almshouses (Washington, 1915, pp. 141), based upon 
. collected for the census of 1910, which reproduces and amplifies 
material contained in Bulletin 120, issued some time ago. The 
tistics relate to age, sex, race or color, parentage, place of birth, 
irital condition, literacy, occupation prior to admission, fecundity of 
les, capacity for work, presence of mental or physical defects, 
gitimaecy of children, length of stay in institution, etc., for inmates 
f almshouses, with ratios, percentages, diagrams, and text discussion. 
Condensed data are given for each individual almshouse in the United 
States. Not the least interesting feature of the report is a comparison 
between the ratios of almshouse pauperism among natives and among 


ymigrants of various nationalities. 


The First Annual Report of the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing of California, January 2, 1915 (Underwood Bldg., San Fran 
cisco, pp. 123) contains chapters on labor camp inspection, housing, 

migrant education, and unemployment, On pages 115-117 is a 
bibliography of reports prepared by investigators of the commission, 
which are on public file at the San Francisco office of the commission. 

Professor Raymond V. Phelan of the University of Minnesota has 
prepared a syllabus of topics dealing with the subject of Community 
Centers (Minneapolis, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota No. 25, 
Jan., 1915, pp. 15) 

The United States Steel Corporation issues as Bulletin No. 5, th 
Panama Pacific number, presenting illustrations of the exhibit of the 
Bureau of Safety and Welfare at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
pp. 105). 

The Bureau of Municipal Research of the Minneapolis Civie and 
Commerce Association has recently completed a survey of the business 
administration of the Minneapolis public schools and submitted a report 


to the Board of Education, which has been accepted. The Review 


has received a typewritten copy of this report. Though primarily of 


interest to students of adrainistration, it contains illustrations in the 
field of finance. 

The Report of the State Board of Education of New Jersey for 1913 
(Trenton, 1914, 2 vols., pp. 197, 212) contains a report on vocational 


education. 


| 
| 
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The Sirtee? [ Bure au of Labor Statisty s of 
lowa (DesMo ntains a report of a vocational 
training analy tablishments, which reported 40,154 
persons employ 115 employees in actual training for 
positions of ad r positions of foremen, superinten 


dents and d p 


The Vocatio1 I 6 Beacon St.) has published 
small pamphlet ( lance and the Work of the Vocation 
Bureau of Bos [his contains a list of the bureau's 
public it1i0ns and tudies 

A paper by \ tate superintendent of Indiana in 
charge of vocat Suggestions for the Study of Voca- 
tional kducat utes for 1914-1915 (pp. 40), con 
tains three pag graphy on vocational education 


THe INbDIAN NsATION Act. The general a 
embly of Ind Sare workmen’s compensation bill, 
which was app} Ralston on March 8, 1915. The act 
applies generall | n the state except casual laborers, 
farm laborers, a : Both employers and employees, 
however, aifter g t to accept the act, may be relieved 
from its operat er refrains from acceptance he is 
denied the usual fenses in case an employee is injured 
On the other ha : prefers non-acceptance, the em 
ployer is allowed : t common law if such employee 
suffers accident r operating under the act must insur 
his risks with ciation authorized to transact the 
business of wor n insurance in Indiana, or with a 
mutual or reci] ciation, or he may carry his own 
risks if satisfa financial ability to do so can be 


offered. 


The administy vested in the Industrial Board of 
Indiana compos rs appointed by the governor. ‘The 
board also tak nd duties of the State Bureau of 
Inspection. Av by 1 board can be reviewed by the ap 
pellate court, law. Compensation for injuries is 
limited to 55 per I weekly earnings of the employee, 
for periods of t the degree of injury. Such average 
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ckly earnings are not to exceed $24 nor be less than $12. Provision 

iso made for medical attendance, together with hospital and funeral 
expenses. In no case is compensation to exceed $5000. Industrial 
lise ises are excluded from the scope of the act. 


Indiana University. FraNK T, STockTon. 


Survey oF INpustTrRIAL HeattH-Hazarps anp OccupaTIoONAL Dis- 
gases IN Onto. In conformity to an order of the legislature of Ohio an 
iwestigation running over two years has been made and the results 
embodied in A Survey of Industrial Health-Hazards and Occupational 
liveases in Ohio (Columbus, Ohio State Board of Health, February, 
915, pp. 438, 101 illustrations). There were nine principal in 

stigators, exclusive of Dr. Hayhurst, director of the survey, and 
tive associates who made special investigations or conducted special 
esearches. 

The field work was conducted according to definite plans. The 
processes investigated were divided into two groups: General Processes 
ind Special Processes, the latter being peculiar to certain industries. 
Each process is briefly described and discussed from the point of view 
f its effects upon health. The report is unique, and in this respect 
exceedingly valuable in that it shows the application of about a dozen 
well-defined health-hazards to these occupational processes. This is 
the keynote of the work. 

The indefinite relationship between health-hazards and general dis 
eases has been critically studied by Dr. Hayhurst, who has ventured 
to express an opinion, in as many cases as possible, as to the probabk 
effect of occupational conditions and processes on health, other than 
those conditions or processes which are known to give rise to specific 
disorders or diseases. This he has done consistently with our present- 

iy knowledge of pathological conditions and the causes of the oc 
cupational conditions. His list of occupational health-hazards com 
prises dust and dirt, dampness, darkness, devitalizing air, temperature, 
fatigue, inactivity, infections and poisons. He discusses the physical 
adaptation to health-hazards and points out the distinction between the 
physiological normal and the toleration of such hazards. He believes 
that the misconception of the ability of persons to become accustomed 
to occupational health-hazards is responsible for a large percentage of 
preventable sickness and mortality, e.g., tuberculosis, cancer, rheuma 
tism, circulatory diseases, Bright’s disease, and skin diseases. He 
states that deaths occurring under 70 years of age from circulatory or 


heart diseases should be considered preventable. 
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In Ohio in 19 leaths were due to circulatory diseas: 
and one eighth ( heart disease alone. As a cause of 
death tubercul ly outstripped by these chronic degen 
erative diseases, ive occurred before 70 years of aie 

and 20 per cent efore 50 years of age. : 

The total nu sitive occupational diseases and dis- 
abilities discov I stigation was 1204. In addition to 
these positiv. thers were tentatively diagnosed as 
occupational disor cases enumerated, 544 positive and 
138 tentative d 1 poisoning were made; 301 eases of 
positive tubercu ble cases discovered; 117 known cases 
of “brass chills s of occupational dermatitis; and 33 
positive cases ol izol poisoning. 

An important feature of the report is a description under 
each process of sures designed to meet the hazardous 
conditions. 

Dr. Hayhurs the fact that the Occupational Dis- 
ease Reporting | 1 very much of a failure, and that most 
of the cases of d lisability discovered were the findings of 
the special stafi tigators. The occupational diseases 
and disabilities r sources are carefully tabulated by 
industries, occu} types and numbers of cases. For 
convenience to habetical list of such diseases and 
disabilities is al 

In addition to a notes and a brief discussion of the 
principles of ind e author has included, for educational 
purposes, a chapt ( ses, Diagnosis and Prevention of Lead 
Poisoning; and R. Parkinson on The Standardization 
of a Method for f Lead in Urine. There is also in- 
cluded a descri hor and Professor Ernest Scott, of Four 
Cases of Sudden } 

The report is 1 suggestions for further and mor 
comprehensive stud ispects of the subject. The author is to 
be congratulate rture from the stereotyped methods of 
presenting the known e effects of occupation on health, and 
in insisting that tandards be defined and adopted for all 
occupational cond give a definite relationship between 
generally recog! zards and all diseases or disabilities. 

The report co1 1y well-chosen illustrations showing occupa- 
tional processes ls, industrial diseases or disabilities, 
health applian e devices, model factory conditions, 
emergency equipu st rooms. It is well indexed with cross- 
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reference abbreviations. In the index are special lists covering the 
forms of dust, occupational complaints, diseases and poisons reported 
is hazards. 

W. C. Hanson. 


The report on /Vorkmen’s Compensation dealing with the operation 
of state laws and containing the findings of the Commission of the 
American Federation of Labor and the National Civic Federation is 
published as Senate Document No. 419, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. (pp. 255). 

The National Civic Federation has issued a Memorandum of Sug 
jestions upon Main Provisions Requisite to an Adequate Workmen’s 
Compensation Law (New York, Metropolitan Tower, Jan., 1915, 


pp. 6). 


(here has been received recently the Report of the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Commission of Tennessee together with a draft of a bill 
pp. 83). 

An article entitled What Should be the Principal Provisions of a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act? An Analysis and a Suggestion, by 
Magnus W. Alexander of the General Electric Company at West Lynn, 
Mass. (pp. 24), has been issued by the Conference Board of Safety 
and Sanitation, composed of representatives of different manufactur- 
ing associations. It is interesting to note in this connection that Mr. 
Alexander had much to do with a draft of the law for the state of In 
diana which has recently been enacted in that state. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow has reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (535 North Dearborn St., Chicago) his articte on 
Social Insurance and the Medical Profession (pp. 18). 

The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
has published a pamphlet Shall Widows be Pensioned? It is a report 
of the service rendered by this association to 474 widows with de 
pendent children (105 East 22d St., New York, pp. 39). 

A pamphlet volume contains the Proceedings of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, Asheville, N. C., Sepember 15-18, 
1914, and of the adjourned meetings in New York, December 15, 1913, 
and in Chicago, April 15, 1914 (pp. 257). 

The Insurance Society of New York has printed the following pam 
phlets: Unusual and Interesting Fire Loss. Claims, by W. 2. Pitcher 
pp. 17); What is a Fire Loss? by W. N. Bament (pp. 25) ; Appraisal 
of Fire Losses, by W. O. Robb (pp. 18); and Cash Value, by L. C. 
Williams (pp. 14). 
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The Revit I, Foerster for abstracts of ar 
ticles in Italia R.S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Dar si an 

M Adriance 
Auspry, P. Ess ve. I, I1. Journ, des Econ., July, 


tempt t i minishing returns an argument 
Apaii Lilt pt 
VON BORTKIEWK Geddchtniss Zeitschr. f. d. ges 
Ve 
An apprecia : ts of the late Professor Lexis. 
Delivered at birthday. 
BRisMAN, 5S 12, 1914 Pp. 18. 
criti il a 
Cirment, H. en économie politique. Réf. Soc., 
Jan., 1915 


method. 


Menrine, F. M i. Gesch. d. Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbe 
wegung, V, 

A study of between the two men, and of the 
light thrown | various aspects of the history of 
SOC ist) 

Parren, S. N ead ft war. Moody’s Mag., Jan., 
1915, 

ScHOENHEYDER, K i ibegriff der Oekonomie und de 
, III, 48, 4, 1914. Pp. 21. 

\ plea that 1 nomie theory should be found in 
human activity ng considered by the writer as hav 
ing a broader <« familiar term “‘wants.”’ Contains 


also, incidental] rument to the effect that capital is 


productive 


Serci, G Da ! Riv. Ital. di Sociol., Sept.-Dec., 
1914. Pp. 28 


STOLZMANN, R. / ; ‘i 1s an der Hand der sozialorgan 
ischen Met} <. IIT, 48, 3, 1914. Pp. 48. 

One of the 1 t articles in the field cf general 
economic theory bjectivistic analysis is submitted 
to a most searcl [ts real and complete subjectivity 
is questioned, tl reader being directed to the object 
ive elements in tment The Austrian theory of 


value is then cr lividualistic—as ignoring the fact 
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that men are members of social groups. Finally, it is urged that the 
true explanation of value should include a synthesis of objective and 
subjective factors with the socio-organic view of society. 

Vinct, F. L’induzione quantitativa negli studii economici. Giorn. d. Econ., 


Feb. 1915. Pp. 14. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 
Besunett, D. 1., Jr. The Virginia frontier in history, 1778. Va. Mag. of 
Hist. & Biog., Apr., 1915. Pp. 10, 
Cuase, L. A. The last American frontier. Hist. Teacher’s Mag., Feb., 1915. 
Pp. 3. 
The Canadian Northwest in 1913. 
Exuiorr, T. C. The fur trade in the Columbia River Basin prior to 1811 


Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 1915. Pp. 7. 
Exvuiort, T. C. The journal of John Work: July 5-Sept. 15, 1886. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., Jan., 1915. Pp. 23. 
An account of the early fur trade. 
Feutincer, H. Volk und Wirtschaft in den Vereinigten Staaten ton Amer 
ika. I. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Mar., 1915. Pp. 9. 
An account of the racial composition of the population of the United 
States for the past fifty years. 
Hurvert, A. B. The methods and operations of the Scioto group of specu 
lators. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1915. Pp. 13. 
First instalment of an account of land speculation in Ohio after 
1787. 
Lyncu, W. O. The flow of colonists to and from Indiana before the Civil 
War. Ind. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 1915. Pp. 6. 
Ocaurn, W. F. Social legislation on the Pacific Coast. Pop. Sci. Mo., Mar., 
Pp. 13. 
\ review of recent legislation on labor, minimum wage, prostitution, 
taxation, prison reform, and other subjects. 
Proscu, T. W. Washington mail routes in 1857. Wash. Hist. Quart., Apr. 
1915. Pp. 2. 
Stonr, A. H. The cotton factorage system of the Southern States. Am 
Hist. Rev., Apr., 1915. Pp. 8. 
An account of ante-bellum conditions. 
Van Vater, R. W. The Indiana State Federation of Labor. Ind. Mag. of 
Hist., Mar., 1915. Pp. 18. 
Traces the history of the organization from the date of its organi 
zation in 1885 to 1900. 
Van ver Zeer, J. Early history of lead mining in the Iowa country. lowa 
Journ. Hist. & Pol., Jan., 1915. Pp. 49. 
A history of the industry from 1690 to 1833. 
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Kamae, M. Grundlagen und Entwicklungstendenzen der japanischen Volke- 
wirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1915. Pp. 13. 


An excellent survey and appreciation. 
Money, L. G. C. The war and British industry. Fortn. Rev., Mar., 1915 
Pp. 11. 


Figures of trade and unemployment, with optimistic conclusions ; 
criticism of Hobson’s January article. 


Mve.ter, E. Die ungarische Volkswirtschaft. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Jan 
11, 1915. Pp. 8. 
Statistical summary. 
Nertmuav, M. Bakunin und die russische revolutiondre Bewegung in den 
Jahren 1868 bis 1873. Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, 
V, 3, 1915. Pp. 65. 
A detailed study based on Russian sources. 


OrrerceLD, W. Bulgariens Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft. Schmollers Jahrb., 
38, 4, 1914. Pp. 27. 


Particularly commercial treaties, tariff, and foreign trade. 
Peyre, R. Coup d’oeil sur Vorigine des villes. Rev. des Etudes Hist., Jan 
Mar., 1915. Pp. 24. 
Causes of the situation, development, and decline of cities in the 
Ancient Orient and Greece. 
Ponte, L. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im Krieqgszustande. Zeitschr. f 
Socialwis., Feb. 1915. Pp. 17. 
“Economically and financially Germany is prepared for any dura- 
tion of the war.” 
tarraLovicH, A. Le marché financier en 1914. Journ. des Econ., Nov. 15, 
1914. Pp. 14. 
Scuirr, W. Die dsterreichische Sozialpolitik in den Jahren 1912-1914. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirts., XXIII, 5-6, 1914. Pp. 82. 
Table of contents covers 26 topics. 
Scuitper, S. Weltwirtschaftliche Hintergriinde des Weltkrieges. Weltwirt- 
sch. Archiv, Jan., 1915. Pp. 22. 
A survey (naturally not altogether impartial) from the standpoint 
of each belligerent and of the more important neutral powers. 
Sears, L. M. ?limpses economic in the sixteenth century. Sewanee Rev., 
Jan., 1915. Pp. 16. 
A popular and interesting sketch of the Industrial Revolution. 
Srarretr, H. P. Economic conditions in Canada during 1914. Daily Cons. 
& Trade Rpts., Jan. 26, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Trimmer, E. M. A. Beetwortelcultuur en beetsuikerfabricage in ons land 


tijdens de inlijving bij Frankrijk. De Economist, Feb.-Mar., 1915. Pp 
39, 32. 


A careful study of the early history of the beet sugar industry in 
the Netherlands, from provincial archives. 
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Carver, T. N uation. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1914. Pp. 6 
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HaymMAKeR, K. V. Rural credits and farm loans, <A consideration of the 
pending bills in Congress authorizing the organization of land banks. 
Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Nov., 1914. Pp. 8 

A critical analysis of plans for farm land banks from viewpoint of 
building and loan associations. 

Keer, W. H. ann Wen, L. D. H. Prices of wheat to producers in Kansas, etc 
H. Doc. No. 1271, Dec., 1914. Pp. 28. 

Prices paid farmers and export prices. How prices are determined 
Moss, R. W. Rural credits. Cong. Rec., Dec. 31, 1914, Jan, 2 

Special study of government aid. 

Murray, N. C. Purchasing power of farmers. Farmer's Bull. Dec, 31, 1914 
Pp. 6. 

Comparative study from data compiled in Bureau of Crop Estimates 
Nicorra, G. Saggio di una determinazione del fabbisogno e della disponibilita 

di capitale agricole circolante per una regione; la Calabria. Giorn, d 

Econ. Oct. 1914. Pp, 12. 

(n attempt to discover by the utilization of various available sta 
tisties, the annual requirement of capital for agriculture in Calabria. 
Rersett, O. N. The farmer's elevator movement. Journ. Pol. Econ., Nov., 

Dec, 1914. Pp. 24, 22. 

Review of struggle of farmers to control storage and selling of 
grain in Northern States. 

Tatnot, E, H. The remarkable results of dry farming. Moody's Mag., Dec., 
1914. Pp. 13. 

Shows the expansion of agriculture into the dry Central West with 
out irrigation. 

Tuompson, C. W. The source and distribution of leading fruits and veget 
ables handled in the Minnesota primary markets. Report, Third Inter 
national Congress of Refrigeration, Sept., Oct., 1913. Pp. 9. 

Analytical study in marketing. 

Vinci, F. I moventi della capitalizzazione nell’ industria agricola, Contributo 


alla teoria delle crisi. Giorn, d. Econ., Nov., 1914. Pp. 22. 


WattrermatH, K. Der Kampf gegen die Landflucht, die lindliche Arbeiter 
frage und die Reform des Fideikommissgesetzes. Zeitchr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswis., No. 3, 1914. Pp. 15. 


A critical study with reference to immigration to America. 


Wetp, L. D. H. Statistics of codperation among farmers in Minnesota. Bull. 
Minn. Ex. Station. No. 146, Dec., 1914. Pp. 22. 


First authoritative compilation; reference to elevators, creameries, 
stores, telephones, insurance, ete. 


ZIMMERMAN, W. Unser taglisher Brot. Soz. Praxis, Oct. 22, 1914. Pp. 7. 
A careful study, especially of the range in prices in different Ger- 
man cities, from July to October, with outlook for the future. 
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Comprehensive. 
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American metal industry injured; good future prospects, except 


tor copper. 

Lirtie, D. R. Trade depression and the nation's growth. Moody's Mag., Feb., 
1915. 
Degree of prosperity frequently not appreciated; optimistic. 

Feb. 15, 


Naon, R. S. Trade expansion with Argentina. Nation’s Business, 


1915. 

Need of certain readjustments of ou> trade methods. 
Reprietp, W. C. The merchant-marine problem. Atlantic, Feb., 1915. 

Difficulties of securing essential control; advantages of government 
ownership. 
Renwick, W. H. Sea freights and the cost of food. Nineteenth Cent., Mar., 

1915. 

High freight rates justified; ship-owners unfairly blamed for high 
prices. 

Sci. 


pe Rovusters, P. La guerre et la marine marchande francaise. Rev. 


Pol., Feb., 1915. 
Despite government insurance and high freight rates, French mer- 
chant marine is suffering; shortage of sailors the greatest difficulty. 


Sawnitt, R. V. America and the import problem. Ir. Trd. Rev., Jan. 7, 


1915. 
Our resources and foreign competition in metals and chemicals. 
Smirn, H. Canadian ocean steamships and their early difficulties. Queen’ 
Quart., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1915. 
Difficulties engendered by British subsidies to Cunard line, wrecks, 
and better rail connections of New York. 
Spears, C. F. The world’s trade in war time. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1915. 
Statistical survey. 
Staut, F. Der Warenaustausch als Quelle des Hasses der Volker gegen die 
Deutschen. Preussische Jahrb., Feb., 1915. 
Antipathy aroused by German exports of finished manufactures. 


Stark, C. J. The war and the export trade. Ir. Trd. Rev., Jan. 7, 1915. 


Opportunities for expansion of our iron and steel exports; obstacles. 
Tovutmrin, G. E. The law of trade with the enemy. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1915 

Well-balanced review of past and present regulations imposed by 
England. 
TscnterscuHkKy, S. Die Kriegsgetreidepolitik Deutschlands 1914. I. Zeitschr. 

f. Socialwis., Mar., 1915. 

Food supply adequate if properly conserved; comprehensive policy 
essential. 
The coal, iron and allied trades in 1914. 

Review by districts (Great Britain): price and production statistics. 
Greater N. Y., Feb. 15, 1915. 


Ir. & Coal Trd. Rev., Jan. 1, 1915. 


Are direct importations of wool practicable? 


Diverse answers from persons interested in wool trade, 
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Railways 


Steam locomotives of today. Ry. Rev., Feb. 13, 1915. Pp. 


E. Standardization of methods in the railroad shop. C‘onservalion 
f material in the railroad shop. Wage systems in the railroad shop 
Engg. Mag., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1915. Pp. 
Three articles in a series dealing with economy in railway shop oper 
LION. 
DarunG, J. B. Railroad sanitation and the railroad sanitarian. Ry. Surgi 


eal Journ., Jan., 1915. Pp. 7. 


Davis, J. S. and Youne, A. A. Depreciation and rate control. Quart. Journ 
Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 38. 
Extended criticisms and rejoinders bearing upon Prof. Young’s pa 
erin the same journal for August, 1914. Discussion centers around 
the necessity, justice, and expediency of certain deductions for depre 
ciation of physical plant in the valuation of public service properties 


Dixon, F. H. Public regulation of railway wages. Am. Econ, Revy., Suppl 
ment, Mar., 1915. Pp. 25. 

Historical review of concerted railway wage movements, develop- 
ment of arbitration, failure of recent arbitrations satisfactorily to set 
tle the questions involved, and the necessity for a permanent and in 
dependent board to handle labor disputes. 

Doyie, E. R. Illusions of competition, Contradictory attitudes of the Ameri 


can government on railroad competition, Annalist, Apr. 5, 1915. P. 1 


Duncan, C. S. The paternalism of public service commissions, Forum, Jan., 

1915. Pp. 5. 

Dunn, S. O. Some political phases of government owne rship. Atlantic, Feb., 

1915. Pp. 13. 

Difficulty of making rates, making new investments, and curbing po 
litical power of employees under nationalization, 

Dunn, S. O. Railway efficiency in its relation to an advance in freight rates. 

Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 15. 

Comparative survey of railway efficiency as developed in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

Epwarps, W. H. Zukunftsaussichten der nordamerikanischen ELisenbahnpoli- 

tik. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1915. Pp. 29. 

Summary of lectures at Géttingen. Historical review of railway and 
regulatory development in the United States since 1902. 

Fotey, L. B. Train dispatching by wireless. Pro. N. Y. Ry. Club, Feb. 19 
1915. Pp. 10. 

Description of wireless equipment on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., whereby messages can be sent from a moving traiu 
to a station 130 miles distant, and from a station to a moving train 200 
miles distant. 

Gauss, J. B. Why the full crew law should stand. Ry. Conductor, Mar.. 
1915. Pp. 5. 
Reprinted from the Pittsburgh Leader; bases argument for the law 
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on (1) railway a i 1 (2) the comparatively small oper 
ating cost entall 
Goopwin, G. S. erms of 


Age Gaz., I 


earning capacity. Ky, 


Estimates net per locomotive at $44 per day, and 
emphasizes impor x locomotives continuously at work. 
Gorpon, R. The {merican railways, Engg. Mag., Apr, 


1915. Pp. 9. 


Future of larg fication dependent on financial rather 
than engineering 
Guay. 0. is’ need for an increase of rate 
Journ. Pol. | i 
A critical sury way attitude and claims. 
Harts, W. W. R the United States. Ry. Age Gaz, 
eb. 5, 1915 
Brief historical rey \ in waterway development. 
HarcuH, M. C. M y fuel economy in locomotives. Ry 


Age Gaz., Ma 


Heiss, A. E. Wh fraffic Wld., Feb. 6, 1915. Pp. 2 


Biographical sk 


appointee to the Interstate 
Commerce Commi 


ilumpureys, A, ( yovernmental regulation in the 
United States ( n.. Mar. 27, 1915. Pp. 3. 


A plea against nd over-regulation. 


Hurcuins, F. L. perating records. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Jan. 22, 1915. 


Importance of in railway management. 


Jounson, L. E. T/ nit Ohio, Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 2, 
1915. 
Request for the two-cent passenger fare law in Ohio 
McManamy, F. Re ytive boiler inspection law. Ry. Ag 
Gaz., Mar. 19, 
Steady decreas c f locomotives found defective and 


in number of casua 


Morris, R. The rai Yale Rev., Apr., 1915. Pp. 12. 
Proposes a railwa’ t Washington, with a cabinet offi- 


cer at the head. 
Myers, E. D. The 
Feb., 1915. Pp 


Description of 


express companies. Express Guz., 


prescribed by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, J 14 


bE Novvion, G. Le tles des 


1914 Pp 5 
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principal French railways for sick benefiis, pensions, and various forms 

of welfare work. 

Payen, E. Le canal de Panama, Son passé, Son avenir, I. Econ. Frang., 
Jan. 2, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Historical sketch of the canal since 1879. 

Payne, J. L. Operating results of Canadian railways in 1914. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 26, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Earnings and traffic show decreases as compared with 1913. 

Parxce, T. The Rock Island situation. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1915. Pp. 8. 

Careful analysis of the financial condition of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. and of reorganization plans. 

Sakoiskil, A. M. Some economic problems of railroad valuation. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Mar., 1915. Pp. 15. 

The principal problems: basis of production cost, non-physical costs, 
basis of determining depreciation and appreciation; valuation of right 
of way and other real estate. 

SomMERFELD, V. Rail-power and sea-power. A study in strategy. British 
Rev., Mar., 1915. Pp. 13. 

Interdependence of water and rail transportation agencies in time 
of war. 
luomerson, S. The necessity for a definite system of compiling railway sta 

tistics. Ry. Wid., Feb., 1915. Pp. 4. 
fucker, R. H. The Minnesota express rate case. Journ. Account., Feb., 
Fp. ii, 
Case decided on cost-accounting principles. 
Waker, R. Tendencies toward efficiency in legislation. Ky. 
Feb. 5, 1915. Pp. 3. 

A plea for greater care in business and commercial legislation. 

Warne, F. J. The economies of concerted wage movements of railway em 
ployes. Railroad Trainman, Mar., 1915. Pp. 3. 

Wittarp, D. The railroads and the public—a national problem. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Mar. 26, 1915. Pp. 4. 

Various factors in the railway problem; the possibility of govern- 
ment ownership; recommends reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and broadening of its powers. 

Wortner, W. S. Transportation exhibits at the Panama exposition. Ky. 
Age Gaz., Feb. 26, 1915. Pp. 3. 

The arguments for and against train-crew legislation. Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Bull. Consec. No. 73; Miscel. Series No. 18, Mar., 1915. Pp. 44. 

An earlier bulletin brought down to date. 

Arguments presented in engineers’ wage arbitration. Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 2, 
1915. Pp. 2. 

Abstract of oral arguments and briefs closing the arbitration of en 

gineers’ and firemen’s wage demands on the western railways. 
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British rai ty ? R News London), Feb. 13, 1915 
Extracts from British r iilway companies. 
The “campaign fare Ry. Age Gaz., Feb 


12, 1915. Pp 


Description of « n by the railway for higher pas 
senger rates in [1] Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 


and Ohio. 


Decision in the n ’ to Pacific coast terminals and 
intermediate } ree Commission, various dockets, 
Jan, 29, 1915 i 


Permission gral lecrease rates on certain com 
modities, traffic in with traffic through the Panama 


Canal. 


An experiment in 1 I or 15, 1915 Pp. 2. 

The virtual nat British railways in war time. 
Germany's strateg Apr., 1915 Pp. 3. 

Digest of artic] ( nm in La Nature. By means of 
maps, efficiency of | tion and troop transportation is 


explained. 


Hearings on weste Ry Age Gaz., Mar. 12, 1915 
Pp. 9. 
lirst hearings | i tate Commerce Commission in the 
Western Advance | se described. Case involves roads 
operating 100,000 1 applies to advances on grain and 
grain products, li ts and packing-house products, 
coal, hay, fruits, i 1 cotton piece goods. 
Ils the railroad Y I } hile ty Age Gaz., Feb. 19, 26, 
1915. Pp. 2. 
Concludes in tl led proper type of secretary is 
available, and work rt and cooperation of railway officers. 
Charles C. McChord i M 1915 P I 


Biographical sk ‘man of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 


Minimum train ¢ } f tr 


1ins Legislation in the 
United States 1915 Pp. 15 


A bibliography « 
The New England R (Age Gaz., Apr. 2, 1915. Pp. 3. 
New York Central Y . Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 12 
1915. Pp. 2. 


Annual award 1 \ } < Central Railroad, as the most 


successful during | xr the lives and health of its em 
ployees and of the } 


Passenger fares ar itinent. VIII. 


Norway. Ry. Gaz. 
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The price of rails. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 12, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Steel rails quoted openly at less than $28 per ton; first time since 
1901. 

Railwaymen’s wages. Ry. News (London), Feb. 20, 1915. Pp. 2. 

A large proportion of British railway employees have been granted 
special weekly bonuses, to terminate when the government railway 
control necessitated by the war is terminated. The aggregate bonus 
is estimated at $18,000,000 a year, and “will be borne in part by the 
| xchequer.” 

Railway servants’ earnings. Ry. News (London), Feb. 20, 1915. P. 1. 

Average weckly earnings of British railway employees, 1899 to 
1913; rose from $6.66 in 1912 to nearly $6.80 in 1913, or something 
over 2 per cent. 

Railway statistics. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1915. 

Saxony, 1912 and 1913; Baden, 1912 and 1913; Hungary, 1912; 
Austria, 1912. 

Report of the Louisville & Nashville investigation. Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, Feb, 16, 1915. Pp. 99. 

Prepared in response to Senate resolution, it covers the practices of 
the L. & N. and subsidiary roads. Criticism is made of certain ac 
counting methods of the road, and of its refusal to open all corre 
spondence files to the commission. 

Statistics of electric railways. Aera, Jan., 1915. Pp. 5. 

The first summary of electric railway earnings, prepared by a 
newly organized Bureau of Fare Research of the American Electric 
Railway Association. 

Statistics of railways, 1903-1913, United States. Bureau of Railway Eco 
nomics, Bull. Consec, No. 75; Miscel. Series No. 19. Mar., 1915. Pp. $1. 

Summary of statistics of Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
vears indicated. 

Supreme Court decisions in two state rate cases. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 19, 1915. 
Pp. 4. 

Abstracts of decisions in the so-called North Dakota coal case and 
the West Virginia two-cent passenger fare case. The underlying 
principle laid down in both cases was that intrastate business must 
bear its share of overhead expenses and yield a return. 

State commissioners and rate advances. Traffic Wld., Feb. 6, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Questions the propriety of state railroad commissions appearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission to fight advances in rates. 
Swiss federal railway finance. Ry. Gaz. (London), Dec. 4, 1914. P. 1. 

Swiss railways hard hit by war; discussion of proposed economies. 
Annual report of the Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation. HH. Doc 

1423, 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 1914. Pp. 23. 

First report; covers 28 cases of medistion and arbitration, involvy- 

ing 125,000 employees. 
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railroad 
' S. Bureau of Labor Statisti 
15. 


Full-time v i ry were 5.5 per cent higher 
in 19138 than higher tha 1910. 


Some of tI byect with regard to local, 
tate. and fed ndpoint of Wisconsin prac 


Barretrr, D. O I ry, Apr., 1915. Pp. 2 


pl int employing 150 


Baver, J Re Pol. S Quart., Mar., 1915 


Problem of 1 rmit reasonable and only rea 


ynable returns ert Advocates regulation 


ot earning’s Dy rofit 


requlation 


uation of railroad prop 
of condemnation 


agent 


vetweel federal valuation 
will furnish a g 1 general level of rates. 


CRAVATI Wid., Jan. 23, 1915. 


Suggests met 1 clearer understanding on 


hip assets 


Considers brief partnership, the true test in 
determining its ‘ ‘ ts fundamental rules of distine 

: tion between ind p property. 
Davis, J. S. and ¥ ind rate control. A criticism 


A reply 1 rts Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Concerning “D ntrol,” by A. A. Young in the 


Quarterly Jour) \ugust, 1914, in which the author 
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contends that in the valuation of the physical property of a public 
tility, the property taken as evidence of the investment can and 
hould be valued for that purpose as though it were new without al 
wing for age, wear and tear, and obsolescence. 


Epcerton, H. H. The valuation of the railways. Ry. Engg., Mar., 1915. Pp. 3 


The fourth paper of a series describing the work of taking the 
nhysical valuation of the railroads. 


pay 
T. Approximation in factory accounting Accountant, Mar 
21, 1915. Pp. 4, 
Points out how the accuracy of the balance sheet depends on an 
eficient system of factory accounts; discusses system for a metal 
inufacturing concern, 
Ferrtrxn, A. W. The principles of bond investment. Moody’s Mag., Feb., 1915 
Continuation of a series of articles on equipment trusts. Diagram 
ind explanation showing the growth of equity in a ten-year serial 
juipment bond issue. 
‘exrstNeR, P. Buchhaltung und Bilanzwesen der Ie uerversicherungsanstallen 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungs-Wis., Jan., 1915. Pp. 17. 
rhe importance of an adequate system of accounts for fire insurance 
companies and an analysis of the balance sheet and income sheet 


Gaeex, J. B. The perpetual inventory in practical stores operation Engg 


Mag., Mar., 1915. Pp. 10. 


Deals with the practical details of operating a “Balance-of-Stores 


Record.’ 
James, E. W. The ethical principle in physical valuation for rate making 
Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1915. Pp. 11. 
\ study of the economic and social phases of the subject; the basic 
principles and some of the large details. 
ves, A. S. Factors in rate-making., Il. Elec. Wid., Mar. 27, 1915 Pp. 3 
Considerations that govern rates and some new forms of utility 
schedules. (To be continued.) 
Lawton, W. H. Sinking funds in rate valuations. Journ. Account., Mat 
1915. Pp. 7. 
The practice of commissions with regard to the sinking fund plan 
and other methods of providing for depreciation. 
Macrr, H. C. Department store accounts, Journ, Account., Apr., 1915. 
24 
Financing and controlling a division or department. 
Martin, O. R. Cost of producing farm crops. Journ. Account., Apr., 1915 
Description and classification of cost accounts for a farm. 
Riptey, W. Z. The investor's interest in railroad valuation Journ. 
Econ., Jan., 1915. Pp. 15. 


Explains the intimate relationship of physical valuation 
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4 assets with tl tor Illustrates by means of con- 
crete examples rtain of the most difficult and least un- 
de rstood ph Ls 
Seay, R ion. Elec. Wld., Feb., 20, 1915. P. 1, 


Criticism of R. Cravath in the Electrical World for 
January 23, 191 


SoMMARIN, | sultaten och jordbrukets rdntabilitet 
i Malmohu 1915 Pp. 28. 
Agricultural 1 its practical results in Malmdéhus 


(Sweden). 


risus, L. I tation; inheritance tax appraisal 
the Hales I I ’ Engg. News, Feb. 25, 1915. Pp. 2 
Valuation o ‘ly every usual element required 


for an apprais 


Witson, G. A ges. Journ, Account., Mar., 1915 


Accounting " ickages in the cement industry. 
Appraisal re; e Railroad fills ten large boczes. Engg 
Rec., Fel 
Abstract of by Prof. M. E. Cooley in which he 


Contractors’ ¢ | Wid., Mar. 27, 1915. Pp. 3. 
Outlines s}\ ctrical contractors for checking esti 


miates against 


Depreciation a eration in the appraisal of public ser 


vice prope Civ. Engrs., Jan., 1915. 


Discussion E. Grunsky in issue of November, 1914. 


Fundame valuation. Pro. Am. Soc. Civ 


Engrs., Jal 


+ Continued d by J. W. Alvord in issue of October, 
1914. 


itimore. Baltimore Munic. Journ., 
Feb. 5, 191 
i Shows why 1 auditing systems of Baltimore are 
! not surpassed | nicipality in America. 


New York Pu i—First District. Mar. 9, 1915. Pp. 96 

Opinions it Stadtlander and others and Julius 

Ewoldt and ot the New York Edison Company. Also 

pertinent facts corporate history of the New York 


Edison Compan: 


The valuation erty. Pro. Am. Soc. Civ. Engrs., Jan., 1915. 


Continued d r by J. H. Gandolfo in issue of Oc- 
tober, 1914 
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Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 

Raver, J. Returns on public service properties. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 1915 
Rates on a cost basis adapted to some utilities but not to others. 
Baum, F. G. The best control of public utilities. Stone & Webster Pub 

Serv. Journ., Feb., 1915. 

The best control is that which develops eagerness and ability on 
the part of the company to furnish the service and on the part of the 
consumer to purchase the service. 

Brown, C. C. A modern franchise for a public service corporation Munic 
Eng., Feb., 1915. 
Describes what may be obtained in the way of a proper franchise 
states having no public service commissions. 
Canuiste, J. N. Public service commissions and the state constitution. Pro 
Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 1915. 
Protection of constitutional powers should be given to public ser 
commissions that their powers and duties be not meddled with by 
he legislatures. 
Carrick, K. K. Motor bus operation. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., 
Mar., 1915. 

Discusses the development and success of motor bus operation, par 
ticularly in European cities. 

Davirs, H. J. Fair interest on investment in public utilities. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Dec. 12, 1914. 

Maintains that the proper valuation for rate-making purposes is the 
actual investment in the property, and not its depreciated value. 
DiaMANT, R. Why investors should favor utility commissions. Pub. Serv 

Mag., Mar., 1915. 

Utility commissions a proper protection to bona fide investments. 
Grunt, E. Taxing the utilities. Pub. Serv. Mag., Feb., 1915. 

Special taxes on utilities are rapidly increasing. These must event 
ually fall on consumers in higher rates. No good reason for classify 
ing utilities separately for taxing purposes. 
Heinman, R. E. The business man and the local utilities. Bonds & Mort 

gages, Mar., 1915. 

The personal and financial interest of business men in the service 
and rates of the local utilities. 

Hemman, R. E. Chicago and its street railways. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan.. 
1915. 

Describes the partnership arrangement existing between Chicago 
and its traction companies. 

Ives, A. S. Factors in rate-making. I. Elec. Wid., Mar. 13, 1915. 

Neither flat nor metered rates for electricity satisfy the demands of 
justice. Load factor rates most satisfactory and just. 
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Jackson, H. | hedule Engg. Mag., Feb., 1915 
Discusse rw rates to large consumers, and 
of basing r 1 load rather than the actual con 


sumption 


lounson, FE. S | Serv. Mag., Jan., 1915. 

The publ from the modern utility compan 
rood Servic seTVICce offe red, and as to th 
financial and company. 


Pub. Serv 


Mag 


neludes that state regulation js 


Mavrnir, M. R 


ne between local and state requ 


ion 


Certain 1 nicipal utilities should bs per 
formed by tl he municipality. 
NasH, | R Stone & Webster Pub 


Wide rang issions is unfortunate for both 
investors and n the withd 


from the juri 


rawal of investments 


P. H 


ates in Tlouston, Texas. Am 
City, Jan., 


Describes n , s were determined. 
tion of the pr ! e between the 


by the city and 


The valua 
values, as claimed 


i 


Wricox, D. I lj franchises Pro. Acad. Pol 


Sci., Jan., 

Municipalit ms with general rather than 
enumerated pi resent rule can not effectively be re 
versed exce pt rant 


Wrisowx, T De mnt Power, Dec. 15, 1914. 


Describes gr pment of this plant established in a 
small way in 18 w has a capacity to supply light to 
all streets, par lings 


Ry. Journ., Feb. 27, 1915. 


fs 


Receipts ir 


bus operation generally over 
estimated, wh yperation are frequently under 
estimated. 


Has state requ een killed in New Jersey? Engg 


News, Jal 
A severe co! recent decision of the New Jersey 
Court of Error holding that franchises must be in- 
cluded in valu king purposes. 
Higher fares ora é Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 13, 1915. 
Railroad Con \ nsin advances street car fares in Mil- 
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waukee, upon the grounds that the advance is necessary to cover the 


sts of re asonably adequate service. 


of references on requlati n of the issuan f railroad stocks and bonds 
Spe il Libraries, Jan., 1915 
List of articles dealing with this subject compiled by the Bureau of 
R Lilw Economics of W ashington, 


electrici supply Facts Against Socialism, Jan., 1915 

Describes report of committee of London County Council, recor 
mending the supplying of electricity by a new private company, to 
be given a fifty-vear right, subject to public control. 

Vecessity—what constitutes i Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ. Mar 
1915. 

Discusses recent decision of the Marvland Public Service Commis 
sion, holding that the right of a utility to earn a fair return is qual 
fied by the proviso that it can not charge consumers more than the 
service “is reasonably worth” to them 
Vew Jersey commission overruled Pub. Serv. Mag., Jan. 1915 


New Jersey Court of Errors holds that the Public Utility Com 
nission should have allowed franchise value for rate-making pur 
poses, in the Public Service Gas case. 

P are ssire public policy and ifs results lee. Wld., Feh., 20, 1915 


Methods by which the Union Electric Light and Power Company 


of St. Louis has increased its number of customers 75 per cent in two 
irs. 
Regulation for the jitney bus. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 20, 1915. 
Necessity of regulation to determine the qualifications of drivers, 
routes to be followed, fares, stopping points, traffic regulations, ete. 


State-wide telephone appraisal is necessary. Greater N. Y., Feb. 1, 1915. 


The Merchants Association of New York asks the Public Servic: 
Commission to make a state-wide telephone appraisal, which will 
provide a basis for permanent rate revision. 


Investments 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 


Arnot, P. Neue Beitrdge zur Frage der Kapitalanlage im 
Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Mar., 1915. 


fuslande 


A critical review from continental point of view of Hobson's book 
The Export of Capital. 
Breese, H. F. Municipal bonds as popular investments. Nat. Munic. Rev 
Apr., 1915. 
Superficial account of municipal bonds written from the standpoint 
of bondhouse. 
Cuapman, C. C. What has developed in the far Northwest. N. Y. Post. 
Pub. Utility No., Mar. 31, 1915. 
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Conditions f f capital in public utilities in North- 
west very dis 


Hopson, J. A. nditions. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar. 
1915. 
Shows, witl | statistical tables, the advantage of 
a wide geogra} of investments. 
Wricut, A. The ter the war. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 
1915 
Excellent ac ent conditions succeeding previous 
wars. forecasting values will not suffer to the extent 


many English \ ted 


1 Trusts 


S. Dewing) 


Correr, A. The [ States Steel Corporation. Moody's 
Mag., Mar., 1 


Popular accou ng new. 
Fayng, J. A. Tih mission: the development of the law 
which led to i Lm. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1915. 
Brief account sions establishing the policy of a 
trade commissior policies determined by court de 


cisions and stat 


von KavuTzscH Z Trustfrage nach ihrem Stande im 


Jahre 1914. N Mar., 1915. 


Attempt to su f “trust”? problem in America during 
recent months 


LIEFMANN, R. M is the basis of a government trust 
policy. Quart , 1915 
Competition lea nopoly, not opposed to it. Ameri 
can program lead n because based on unsound eco 
i nomic theory, i.e., tition can be maintained. Article is 


dogmatic in the 


Peastrr, A. J. T} eral anti-trust law on patented and 
copyrighted ‘ie Law Rev., Feb., 1915. 


Reynotps, D. A. 7 f telephone. N. Y. Post, Pub. Util 
ity No., Mar 


Interesting ac t developments with chart showing ex 
pansion of Bell s) 1876 
Youna, A. A. The the new anti-trust legislation. Journ 
‘ Pol. Econ., Mar 
Sherman act is n of publie policy. Decisions un 
 e der it have been nd Act needs clarifying amend 
? ments. 
5 Monopol Panur ais mnaenheit und Geaqenwart mit Riick- 


sicht auf den k & ( ellschaft, Feb., 1915. 
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Of interest to American students is presumption that tendency of 
our laws and legislation regarding large business units is in direction 
ilready adopted in Germany. German industrial strength a fortunate 
result. 

Value of holding and management companies. Annalist, Apr. 5, 1915. Pp. 321. 

Advocates holding companies of public utilities because of greater 
efficiency of operation. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 

Anent, O. J. The making of men, motor cars, and profits. Ir. Age, Jan. 7, 
1915. Pp. 15. 

What a year of profit sharing at plant of the Ford Motor Company 
has brought out. 

Annotr, E. Progress of the minimum wage in England, Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Mar., 1915. Pp. 9. 

Unopposed extension of the act to four new trades is evidence that 
so far it is working well. 

\rexanperR, M. W. Cost of hiring and firing men. Engg. Mag., Feb., 1915. 

Estimates the cost of training a new employee at $35 and deplores 
the great loss in unnecessary changes. 

Anzitorr1, FE. L’industria dei laterizi suoi caratteri e sue condizioni attuali. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 47. 

Braver, K. Hausindustrie und Heimarbeit. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Jan., Feb., 
1915. Pp. 15, 16. 

Offers a new and more exact classification of the various kinds of 
home work. 

CorpeaL, E. Wage systems in the raihray shop. Engg. Mag., Apr., 1915 

Favors some form of piece system. 

Erxvs, A. I. Labor legislation and the Constitution. (Discussion by Owen 
R. Lovejoy and John B. Andrews.) Pro. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 1915. 
Pp. 13. 

The new constitution in New York should make possible the regula 
tion of the working hours of men, the issuing of administrative orders, 
the regulation of home work and the adoption of a minimum wage law. 
Fay, A. H. Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar 

year 1913. U.S. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 94. Pp. 70. 


Fitcn, J. A. Absentee ownership of industry on the stand in New York 
Survey, Jan. 30, 1915. Pp. 7. 


Summary of the hearings of the U. S. Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 


Forp, H. Paying $5 a day, a year’s experience. Survey, Mar. 20, 1915. Pp. 2. 


Mr. Ford’s description of the Ford profit-sharing plan. 


GomPpeErs, S. Australasian labor requlating schemes. Am, Federationist, 


Apr., 1915. Pp. 10. 
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Criticises th 5 h W les as not in conformity with 
the spirit or g f the United States. 

M. B fustralia 1. Boards outside Victoria 

Il. Organi Q rt. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 35 


Econ. Journ., Mar., 


1915. Pp 
A review 0o Board of Trade for December 


very where t 


increasing demand for labor 


IleiNEMANN, W W eae ir den kaufmédnnischen Arbeit 


nachweis » 


LleERMBERG, P ] n de deu chen Arbeitge 


e. Weltwirtsch 
Pp. 18 
Describes th 


Archiv, Jan., 1915 


tions of German employers 
1 on the re ports of the im pe rial 


associations and i) 


labor office. 


Horson, J. A ] } ind wages. Fortn. Rev., Jai 
1915 


The reductior will be considerable and the prob 
le mn is tl 


Hurcuinson, R arbitrat 
New Rev J 


ion in New Zealand 


Industrial ar e it ean do no more for the 


workers under 


Jenninos, H. J Nineteent 


h Cent., Jan., 1915 


Summarizes t nemployment 


KAMPFFMEYER, P 


Deutschlands und der Krie 


Ann. f. Soz. I | l Pp. 28 


The unions | during the war solely wit! 


t the idea of pron ind not in a factional spirit 
st I.arpter, H. W ] ute ise and the Supreme Court Am 


I eder ition 
adve 
C. Die ¢ 


Soz. Monatsht 


Criticises 


nationalen Wirtschaftslehens 


The war has d t of the 


trade unions as a part 
of German eco1 


NELSON, i Al ve scope. Ir. Ave, Jan. 7, 1915 
Plan of the |] Co., differentiating workmen and 


machines. 


Persons, C, E. United States. Quart. Journ 


Econ., Feb., 
The causes fi 
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Scunemer, G. Die Arbeitsvermittlung fiir Kaufleute. Soz. Praxis, Mar 

11, 1915. 
Scucitze, P. Die gewerbliche Nachtarbeit in der Praris. Schmollers Jahrb., 

38, 4, 1914. Pp. 63. 

An exhaustive statistical survey of the extent of night work in 
Germany. 
Simox, H. Die Berliner Notstandsarbeit und die Heeresbekleidung 

Praxis, Jan. 28, 1915. Pp. 7. 

The charitable work sh ps and the free labor of patriotic women 
have injured greatly the workers in the needle trades of Berlin 


Water, H. A. Die kanadische Arbeiterbewegung. Archiv f. d. Gesch. d 


Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, V, 3, 1915. Pp. 6. 


Brief historical sketch. 


W., H. Die Arbeits- und Lohnverfassung im Lederausriiftungsge werbe. Soz 
Praxis, Jan. 21, 1915. Pp. 7. 
Argues that the wages set by the employers in the leather trade, 
supported by the Ministry of War, are not sufficiently high. 


Winnic, A. Die deutsche Arbeiterbewegung und der Krieq Ann. f 
Pol. & Gesetz., IV, 1-2, 1915. Pp. 17. 

The enthusiastic codperation of the German trade unionists in the 
war offers an opportunity after the return of peace for closer r 
lations between the unions and the government. 

Wricut, P. G. The contest in Congress between organi ed lahor and oraqanized 
business. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 27. 
The history of the struggle since 1903. 


The case for the minimum wage. Survey, Feb. 6, 1915 


Child labor in agriculture. New Statesman, Feb. 13, 1915. Pp. 2 


A protest against the relaxation of the English child labor law in 
favor of the farmers. 


The cooperative labour societies and the public contracts undertaken by them 


Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., Nov., 1914. Pp. 12. 


The Italian experience. 
Distribution of labour in Canada. Wabour Gaz., Mar. 1915 Pp. 12 

Brief description of the existing public employment bureaus. 
Emergency laws in Germany and Austria, World’s Labour Laws, Feb., 1915 


The German act of August 4, 1914, gives the authorities power to 
grant exemptions from the laws restricting the employment of women 
and children. 


Employment of Belgian refugees. Board of Trade Labour Gaz., Jan., 1915 


A summary of the report of the committee appointed by the Local 
Government Board. 


Miners’ minimum wage in Yorkshire. Engr. (London), Jan. 15, 1915. Pp. 7 


Explains the cause of trouble in West Yorkshire. 
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New Swiss labor Labour Gaz., Mar., 1915. P. 1. 


Makes import laws relating to hours of labor. 
night and Sund nt of women end children, and 


conciliation con 


Bramsnas, ( \ Handelsstanden Nat. 6k. Tids . 
Jan.-Feb., 19 
Consumers reing middlemen to adopt new 


methods of bus n 1 
reducing prices 


meet their competition, thus 
will tend to develop the pro 
Detten tide ol 1 thus continue a factor in price 
regulation. 


CanNAN, F T he Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1915. 


EGGENSCHWYLER, \ and und Preise. Beitrag zu einer 


Theorie der 17 J rb., 38, 4, 1914. 


EcGENSCHWYLER, \ equnq Die Bank, Jan., 1915. 
Die P 
Sept 9 Oct., 19 


Guier, L. blem. TZeitschr. f. Socialwis., 


MACKEPRANG, FE 
Nat. 6k. Tid 


Prisrequldringsbestrabelser. 


A brief accou! mpts to fix minimum prices and 
to regulate pric | ropean states. 
Food prices in Be Board of Trade Labour Gaz., Dec., 1914 
The high food c the work of the codperative societies 


Mo. Ex 


Soziale Zusstdnde 


In Germany d maximum prices for potatoes 


and potato produ nisterial decrees have established 
i maximum prices i f r and similar prices have been es 


tablished in Hur 2 


nd Bar 


C. Barrett) 


Arnotp, J. J E nking and credit relations. Trust 
Companies, M 
Adequate bank necessary if we are to seek South 
American trade 1 


Conant, C. A. ¢ i be dispensed with? Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1915. 


‘ Statement and ialistic arguments of Robert 
Owen, Proudhon 


Conant, C. A. The nt paper 


Pp. 10. 


Bankers’ Mag., Jan., 1915 
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A survey of existing paper issues, including those made at the out- 
break of the European war. Essential safeguards are limitation of 
quantity and diffusion of small notes which will naturally remain in 


circulation. 

Conant, C. A. The triumph of rediscounting. Trust Companies, Feb., 1915. 
The steps by which the governments and great banks of England, 

Germany, and France met the unprecedented credit situation caused 

by the war. 


Cooke, T. Deposit guaranty in Mississippi. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1915. Pp. 7. 
Discusses the Mississippi bank act of 1914 with especial reference 
tv provisions for bank examiners and guaranty of deposits. Compares 
the Kansas system. 


EcxHarpr, H. M. P. Canadian banking and commerce—annual review 
Bankers Mag., Mar., 1915. Pp. 6. 
teports show decrease in loans, abnormal note circulation, and re 
markable change in composition of reserves. 


Gipson, A. H. Trustee savings banks and the crisis. Bankers’ Mag. (Lon- 
don), Mar., 1915. Pp. 15. 

Analysis of reports of 15 principal savings banks of Great Britain 
shows very little effect from advent of war. Deposits generally in 
creased, with slightly abnormal withdrawals in country districts be 
cause of enlistment. 

Herzoc, J. H. Solution of uniform check collection problem. Trust Com- 
panies, Mar., 1915. Pp. 3. 

Federal reserve banks should become the collecting agency of the 
country, and help to make the business man’s check worth par any 
where in the United States. 

Horrman, W. Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Depositenkassenwesens in 
Deutschland, Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 48, 1914. Pp. 7. 

Discusses deposit-banking by developing the experience and growth 
of various individual banks—principally the Deutsche Bank. Con 
trasted are those banks (e.g., the Darmstidter Bank) which hold aloof 
from deposit banking. The present war places the deposit system 
on trial. 


Jenninos, H. J. The banks and the war crisis. Fortn. Rev., Jan., 1915. 


Kemmerer, E. W. Putting the Federal Reserve Act into operation. Econ 
Journ., Mar., 1915. Pp. 8. 

An excellent statement of the controverted points in the bill before 
Congress and of the first year’s administrative work under the act. 
Discusses reserve districts, board appointments, selection of directors, 
stock subscriptions, and transfers of reserve money. 

LanssurcuH, A. Die beiden Geldtheorien und der Krieg. Die Bank, Feb., 
1915. Pp. 25. 


Argues the advantages of currency of standard metal or one based 
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upon idequate ( i of fiat money. 


Develops 


intricate eftiects nd in war, 


shifting Warning 


especially in pro 


cess ol igainst slipping 


over to a paper 


! 


\ 


ANSBURGH, 


1915 


Die Bank, 


Jan., 


To continu st unite on large scale re 


storing credit w that 


economizes capit il 
through mutt 9 lity. Their special inalien 
; 


ible function i relationship of 


counsel to 


customer 


Marcosson, I. | Ir. Trd. Rev., Jan. 7, 1915 


Zeitsehr 


and its part in tl f Austria 


Morenouse, W. R R ers Mag., Jan., 1915. Pp. 10 
An account ol 
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leral Reserve Act will not menace London as world’s financial 
< 


a 


ll saqggio dello sconto e il saggio dellinteresse dopo lo scoppio 
della querra. Rif. Soc., Feb.-Mar., 1915. Pp. 14. 


Low discount rates and rising interest rates became general after 
tbre ik ot the war. 


Some effects of the war on the London money market Journ 
t. Bankers, Feb., 1915. 


An optimistic account of the English financial situation written for 


layman. 


uson, T. Fiscal questions and the money market. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Mar. 1915. Pp. 15. 

Possible effects of tariff reform on London money market. What 
war has shown of the magnitude of England’s foreign exchanges, 
| the importance of America’s attempt to supersede England as a 
reditor nation. 

ckseLL, K. Ekonomiska gator. Ek. Tids., No. 1, 1915. Pp. 8. 


Discusses the gold reserve in the national bank (Swedish). Believes 
ld should be used, not hoarded, and especially so during trying times 

H. P. American finance and the European war. Journ. Pol. Econ 
Feb. 1915. Pp. 22. 


ir discussion of the extraordinary trade, monetary, and banking 

tion which resulted from the outbreak of the war, and of thi 

is, temporary and permanent, which the Federal Reserve Board 
is instrumental in creating to relieve it. 


ference on national credit and codperative enterprise, Sociol. Rev., 


1915. Pp. 8. 


Jan., 


\ symposium on English conditions based upon seven papers. Prin 

| points discussed: employment of credit for social ends; why 
gricultural coéperative societies in England and Wales are unsuccess 
l—they should unite and coéperate with banks; functions of central 
operative societies with illustrations from Europe; success of th 
operative wholesale society ; adverse effect on rural housing from 
ick of credit; loans on personal security. 


Credit Foncier de France,’ organization and work Mo. Bull. Ex 


Soc. Intell., Nov., 1914. Pp. 11. 


Historical and statistical account. 


Deals chiefly with mortgag 
ommunal loans. 


e dernier exercice et le dernier bilan de 


la Banque de France L, Keon 
Franc., Feb. 6, 1915. Pp. 2 


Reviews report of last January. 


l'inds bank in excellent condition, 
making large 


advances to the state and to private industry 


Financial resources of France give encouragement. 


L’évolution des changes étrangers. 1.Econ. Frane., Mar. 6, 1915. Pp. 


3 
Movement of foreign exchange since the war began. 


Explains rise 
n exchange in New York and London. 
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Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan, 


The course o1 rates among various countries with 
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Progress of ba ind Ireland during 1914. 
Mag., Feb., 1 


Bankers 
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Rural banks and pan. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell. 
Nov., 1914. 1 
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Pp. 65. 
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ed as a field for the investment of 


ympanies, with some general notes 
Actuaries, Jan., 1915. Pp. 36. 


ys 
on Canadian 


A valuable su nd economic conditions in Canada 
Though the ces British loans will increase the ex 
isting depress ssured. 


wy L. Dakota Tax Commission. Quart 


Journ. Univ. } , 1915. Pp. 8. 


A descriptio tion, powers, and activities of the 
4 North Dakota t its recent chairman, together with a 
summary of th 


commission into existence. 


Biaxey, R. G ncome tax. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 
Bae 1915. Pp. 1 


Tax is sound principles. 
lower exemptio1 diff 


unfunded incon 
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to the state constitutional convention. Munic. Research, Feb., 1915. Pp 


to 


Discusses the development of budget procedure in England and the 


lack of such development in American states, resulting in official ir 


responsibility, and presents a plan for securing the benefits of effec 
tive budget-making by the state executive. 


Duton, E. J. War finance. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1915. 


Durann, A. Le budget russe de 1915, L’Econ, Frang., Feb. 20, 1915. Pp. 4. 


Discusses the estimates of revenue in the Russian budget for 1915. 


ErcutuaL, E. Des évaluations du coit de la guerre. Rev. Sci. Pol. Feb., 
1915. Pp. 23. 


\ critical discussion of the direct and indirect costs of the war t 


to 
l'rance. 
arkner, R. P. Income tax riddles. Annalist, Apr. 12, 1915, Pp. 3. 

An interesting analysis of the distribution of incomes in the United 
States, as shown by the first year’s income tax returns. 

Geissern, A. Progressivita di aliquote e progrediente evasione nelle imposte 
Rif. Soc., Feb.-Mar., 1915. Pp. 34. 

A critical discussion of evasion of direct taxes in Italy. 

Grorck, R. E. Assessed vs, real values of real estate in Pennsylvania. Ann 
Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. Pp. 9. 

Great variations not only between counties but within the count) 
due principally to popular election of local assessors and to lack of 
control by state board of equalization. 

Gertorr, W. Die neuere Finanzgesetzgebung des Deutschen Reiches. Zeitschr 
f. Volkswirts., XXIII, 5-6, 1914. Pp. 5. 

Critical survey of development of imperial revenue system. 

Harpacre, H. F. The Queensland system of single tax municipal rating 
Land Values, Feb., 1915. Pp. 5. 

Author, a member of the legislative assembly, describes origin and 
results of the Queensland valuation and rating act of 1890. Success 
ful in breaking up large estates, discouraging land speculation and 
stimulating improvements. 

Harisroy, J. Les opérations financiéres de la France pendant la guerre de 
1870-1871. Rev. Sci. Légis., Finan., July-Dec., 1914. Pp. 45. 
Harrincton, J. The inheritance tar. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. Pp. 8 

Describes operation of the Wisconsin inheritance tax, and considers 
such problems as the exemption of the value of the dower. 

Harrison, S. M. The disproportion of taxation in Pittsburgh. Ann. Am 
Acad., Mar., 1915. Pp. 14. , 

Description of the great inequalities resulting from three-fold classi 
fication of real estate prior to its abolition in 1912, and recommenda 
tion that reform be completed by local taxation of real estate owned 
by public service corporations. 
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Leon, G N. Der Begriff der Steuer. Finanz-Archiv, XXXI, 2, 1915. Pp. 3 

Lyons, T. E. The Wisconsin income tax. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. 
Author, a member of Wisconsin Tax Commission, reviews the oper 

tion of the income tax and concludes that it is much superior to the 

personal property tax both in yield and in justice. 


Marcuse, P. Das neue Einkommensteuergesetz in den Vereinigten Staaten 


von Amerika, Finanz-Archiv, XXXI1, 2, 1915. Pp. 


F. Wahrheit und Fiskalismus bei der Veranlagung der modernen 


Einkommensteuer. Finanz-Archiv, XXXI, 2, 1915. Pp. 25. 


Neanine, S. The recent increase in land value: Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 
1915. Pp. 9. 
Growth of population is causing land values in the United States to 
rise much faster than general prices. 
NorManD, J. Les contributions directes et le: s assimilées a& Par 


dans le département de la Seine. LL’ Econ, ang., Jan. 23, 1914 


Land revenue administration and tenures in British India Mo 


Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Nov., 1914. 


Pasroniza, J. J. The Houston plan of taxation. Ann. Am, ir., 1915 


Author is finance and tax commissioner of Houston, ‘Tex Build 
ng has been stimulated enormously by the exemption of 75 per cent 
the value of improvements. 
Payen, E. Le nouvel impot sur la propriété fonciére 


Franc., Mar. 13, 1915. Pp. 3. 


no 


Approves of the recent change in the land tax from apportionme: 
based on ancient surveys, to rating upon modern valuations. 
PFITZNER, J. Die neuere Entwick ung des Offentlichen Schuldenwesens in 

Deutschland. Schmollers rb., : 3, 1914. Pp. 13 
A statistical study of the growth ol public debts in Ge rinany 


perial, state, and municipal—during the last quarter century. 
Potak, E. Reduction of tax on buildings in the ci New York 


Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. Pp. 6. 


Lower taxes on buildings will eventually mean lower rents in 
tenements. 


Powers, L. G. Classifications of municipal expenditures in budgets and ac 


counts, Journ. Account., Feb., 1915. Pp. 19 
Discusses the purpose S and value of class fications o l 


i municipal ¢ 
penditures, especially as employed in budget making to locate re 


sponsibility and secure executive control and 


administrative efficiency 
Quan, J. War taxation and the investor. 


Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1915 
Holds the opinion that the income tax not only during the 


previous to it placed an unjust burden upon the 


war but 


British investor. 
t., A. Finances allemandes. L’Econ. Franc. Jan 16, 1915. Pp. 3 


Survey of German finances leads to the 


conclusion that the public 
revenues will be much diminished by the war. 
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Rarer, C. L. problem and ite solution, S. Atlantic 


Quart., Jal 


Critical stud . 1 tax system, with suggestions for 
remedying its d new machinery of assessment work 
ing under the 
Reep, R. R. H l issues Am. City. Jan., 1915. Pp. 4, 

Considers ( I tions on the freedom of municipal 
borrowing whicl t of a city. 

Ropinson, A. Ti Ann, Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. Pp. 4, 

A refutation ; drawn by the single tax advocates 
from the exper nd the Canadian cities. 

Scuanz, G. Zur] izips bei den Gemeindesteuern. Finanz 


Archiv, XXX] 


Scuirr, M. L. S he ne tar, Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. 

Law breaks S It should be recast in clear language, 
with lower exem} place of collection at the source, col 
lection from th mented by information at the source 


and severe pe na 


Scunerwer, O. K < rs Jahrb., 39, 1, 1915. Pp. 34 
Discussion of loyed by various countries in financing 
war. 
Scuwarz, QO. Di schen und der wichtige ren aussereurop 
dischen Staate » AXAXI, 1, 1915. Pp. 138. 
Seaner, F. 3ibli é enschaftlichen Literatur fiir das Jahr 
1918. Finanz-A XJ 19] Pp. 22. 
Sevigman, E. R. A lencies in American taxation. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1 
Adapted from ldress at 1914 conference of National 
Tax Association [ ld add to the one per cent of th 
federal income r per cent as it needs for state 


purposes. 


Suortr, A. Muni ’ tion to speculative land values. Ann. 
Am. Acad., M 
Recommends ta nerease in land values at times of 
transfer, to provid r civic improvements and to check ex 
travagant specul 
Smirn, H. E. Ti : S. Atlantic Quart., Jan., 1915. 
A brief narrat ge of the war revenue act of 1914 and 
a summary of its ‘tant features. 
Sreccart, J. E. A me tax. Econ, Journ., Mar., 1915. 
Vocer, E. Die dire eichs und thre Reform. Finanz-Archiv, 
XXXII, 2, 1915 
Witcox, D. F. 7 i utilities. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1915. 
Eventually, w ( 1 of rates and service, the public 
utility taxes will | benefit of the consuming public. 
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WiuuiaMms, W. M. J. British finance and the European war. Ann. Am. Acad., 

Mar., 1915. Pp. 1. 

Analyzes the financial situation in 1914 and the measures taken to 
provide the war revenue. Anticipates an early peace. 

Cleveland’s financial condition. Munic. Bull., Cleveland, Dec., 1914. Pp. 16 

Compares the receipts and expenditures of Cleveland with those of 
ther cities and endeavors to determine how revenue can be made to 
meet needs. 

Nert steps in the development of a budget procedure for the city of Greater 

New York. Munic. Research, Jan., 1915. Pp. 136. 

\ report made to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City, discussing in detail seven “constructive proposals” for the 
preparation of the 1916 budget. The defects of the present budget 
procedure are pointed out and remedies proposed. Suggested forms 
for documents in the presentation of the budget are given. 

Report of an investigation into the systems used in purchasing and distribut 

ing materials and supplies. City Record (Boston), Jan. 16, 1915. Pp. 2 
Report on state tax department by committee on state and municipal taxation 

Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce, Feb., 1915. Pp. 5. 

A favorable discussion of the reforms embodied jn Senate Bill No. 
136 to amend the tax law of New York state by creating an expert 
tax commission, increasing control over local tax officials, and trans 
ferring the assessment of corporation taxes from the comptroller to 
the proposed commission. 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor and municipal securities. Canadian Munic 

Journ., Mar., 1915. P. 1. 

Advocates either Dominion or provincial government supervision of 
Canadian municipal borrowings. 

War and finance in Egypt. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1915. Pp. 18. 

“An Egyptian correspondent” describes economic and financial con 
ditions in Egypt during the last decade, the shock of the war, and 
how it was met by such measures as the issue of inconvertible bank 
notes and the decree of a moratorium. 

La situation financiére de la France: impots et emprunts. L/Econ. Franc., 

Jan. 30, 1915. Pp. 3. 


An analysis of French revenues in 1914. 


Population and Migration 
(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 
Bresson, M. Le probléme de l'immigration étrangére dans les colonies fran- 
¢aises, Rev. Sci. Pol., July, Aug., 1914. Pp. 18. 
A proposal to increase the immigration of the home country into 
the French provinces. 
Caziot, P. Lo dépréciation de la terre et la dépopulation. L’Econ. Franc., 
Jan. 2, 1915. Pp. 2. 
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A car villages in England. 
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| 
A philos lecrease in the birth-rate within 
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RicHArvDson, the war. and the birth-rate 
Ninetec 

Sanvit_e, F. I Ke ne state II. A program im 


Mar. 20, 1915. Pp. 4 
A re} t present in Pennsylvania to care 
for the feeb | lation which it is hoped to pass 


thre ugh 
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of supporting a greater population than the present one. The report 
f the chief clerk of the Conge sted Districts Board. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 
Apr., 1915 


Apams, T. Housing and town planning in Canada, Am. City, 


A résumé of the history and present position of the movement 


prov inces. 


Anonovict, C. Housing and the land problem. Town Development, Apr., 1915. 
Pp. 3. 


Bereau, P. La charge du loyer dans le budget d'une famille bourgeoise nom 


breuse. Réf. Soc., Nov. 1, 1914. Pp. 6. 
Cuupixn, E. G. Principes des cités-jardins et leur application a la Belgique 
Garden Cities & Town Planning, Mar., 1915. Pp 


Dos, P. L’hygiéne matérielle et morale du logement des domestiques de 


ferme, téf. Soc., Mar., 1915, Pp. 14 


Forp, J. Fundamentals of housing reforms. Annual Report of Smithsonian 


Institution for 1913. 1914. Pp. 14. 
Available also in reprint. 


M. The earliest forms of human habitation in their 
teport of Smithsonian In 


HoERNES, relation to the 


general development of civilization Annual 
stitution for 1913. 1914. Pp. 8. 


Available also in reprint. 
Hortanp, B. The housing question in towns. Charity Organ. Rev., Di 


1914. Pp. 13. 


[uper, J. Salem’s opportunity to build better. Survey, Jan. 16, 1915. Pp. 2 


Kertoce, E. L. Improved housing in mining town, Am. Ci 
Pp. 3. 
Manninc, W. H. A step towards solving the industrial housing problem 
Am. City, Apr., 1915. Pp. 5. 
House and estate planning of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 
pany. 
Marc, M. A. Le moratorium des loyers. Ref. Soc., Feb., 1915. Pp. 2% 
Classifies Parisian real estate by capital value and income. Treats 
of six French decrees of moratorium affecting tenants. 
Oserorr, A. A Soho hillside, the persistence of sanitary neglect in central 


Pittsburgh. Survey, Dec. 12, 1914. Pp. 3. 

Rice, W. C. Midland. A forerunner of modern housing de velopment for in 
dustrial sections. Survey, Dec. 12, 1914. Pp. 2. 

REGNAULT, P. Les defectuosités de Uhabitation bourqevise a Paris Réf 
Soc., Nov., 1914. Pp. 18, 
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lek., III, 48, 4, 1914. Pp. 7. 


need of new housing accommodation 
de UVhabitation rurale. Réf. Soc., Jan, 


thin the city limits for unskilled wage 
Pub. No. 27, Dec. 1914. Pp. 16. 
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n Sanitary Improvement Company, 
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Feb., Mar., 1915. Pp. 11, 12. 
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International Garden Cities and 


‘econstruction de la Belaique 
Mar., 1915. Pp. 6. 
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H. J. Harris) 
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hen Kriegsnotgesetze fiir die Privat- 
Versicherungswis., Mar., 1915. Pp. 31. 
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mitted by Sidney Webb. New Statesman, Mar. 13, 1915. (Special sup- 
plement.) Pp. 32. 

Widely accepted as is industrial insurance—i.e., death benefit in- 
surance collected in small sums—and valuable as it has often proved, 
it is accompanied by serious drawbacks: policyholders enter contracts 
they can not understand, the frequency of lapses is injurious from 
the public standpoint, the policyholder’s bargain is not a good one, 
ind there is no prospect of improvement from within. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to bring summarily to an end the system of industrial 
insurance. It may best be replaced by a state monopoly providing 
funeral benefit; if this is not possible, then there should be adopted a 
system of drastic regulation. 


Ferrari, P. Insurance against accidents in agricultural work. Mo. Bull. 
Econ. & Soc. Intell., Nov., 1914. Pp. 7. 

Describes the recent proposals for accident insurance in agriculture 
in Italy; compares the work now being done by a number of organi 
zations, and summarizes their experience. 

BERT-VALLEROUX, M. La marée montante des pensions de l'état. 

Soc, Dec. 16, 1914. Pp. 18. 

The budget of the French government is being drained by the 
enormous sums paid for civil, military, and other pensions. Reform 
should begin by reducing the civil pensions. 

Kvettner. Die Gefahrenpunkte der Invalidenversicherung fiir den Versicher- 
ungsmathematiker. TZeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Jan., 1915. 

The invalidity insurance system of Germany contains a serics of 
weak points on which the actuary must develop more exact data. 
LacHMann, C. Die Ausdehnung des Unfallversicherung auf Berufskrank- 

heiten. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., No. 4, 1914. Pp. 27. 

Article 547 of the imperial insurance code of 1911 of Germany 
authorizes the Bundesrat to institute a system of insurance against 
occupational diseases as part of the accident insurance system. Such 
action should be taken as means of protecting the public health. 
Lemmon, H. A. WNevada’s first year with her workmen's compensation act. 

Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Jan., 1915. Pp. 8. 

Operations for the first year of the state insurance fund have proved 
satisfactory to employers, workmen, and the officers of the fund. 
Lippincott, H. C. Federal supervision of life insurance. Moody’s Mag., 

Mar., 1915. 


Monvet, N. Les pensions aux Etats-Unis. Journ. des Econ., Oct.-Nov., 
1914. Pp. 2. 


The immense sums paid for military pensions in the United States 
contains a warning for Europe. 
Parxrnson, T. I. The future of the workmen’s compensation amendment 
(Discussion by Henry R. Seager and F, Hampden Dougherty.) Pro. 
Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 1915. Pp. 31. 


Professor Seager recommends the omission from the new constitu- 
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inks for their employees and officers, with amounts contributed by 
banks 
Fire insurance examination papers Am. Underwriter, Jan., 1915 


Questions used by the Insurance Institute of America in 1914 


new Enalish life tables. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Jan. 1915. Pp. 11 


Reviews methods used in construction of the life tables in the Sup 
ment to the 75th Annual Report of the Registrar-Gene ral of Births, 
tths and Marriages in England and Wales. 


ess of the insurance societ Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, 
Feb, 1915. Pp. 9. 
Summary of operations of insurance companies and organizations in 
Italy; covers life, accident, hail, fire, transport, and miscellaneous. In 
912 the total amount paid for losses of all kinds was 117,000,000 


iranes 


months of state insurance Annalist, Jan. 25, 1915 Pp 2 
he criticisms of the New York State Insurance Fund for reducing 
premiums are not valid; the surplus for policyholders amounts to 
27 per ce nt of the premiums collected. 
Social insurance Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1914 Pp. 16 


teport on the work of the American Association for Labor Legisla 


tion on social insurance. Gives statement of the standards adopted by 
he association for laws on workmen’s compensation and on sickness 
nsurance. 


] 


employment insurance Annalist, Mar. 22, 1915. P. 1. 


nique financiére étrangeére (Uruguay): Les premiers résultats du mono 
pole public des assurances. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., July-Dec., 1914. Pp. 9 
The state insurance bank of Uruguay established by the law of De 
cember 27, 1911, has just published the report for its second fiscal 
vear (1913) and shows a favorable statement. The 
ing insurance for the following lines: fire 
accidents, hail, life, live-stock, marine. 


bank is provid 
automobile liability, work 


and glass. 


Pauperism and Charities 
(Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 


D’Arrn, F. G. The administration of public relief funds. Pol. Quart., Dec 
1914. 


Periodic disasters necessitating the use of public relief funds may 
be the definite catastrophe or the less definite but often more serious 
crisis. The problems of administration in the second case 
difficult, but the present crisis furnishes 
publie attitude. 


are very 
instances of an improved 


Bettet, D. Les secours e7 temps de querre et les abus quwils entroinent 


Journ. des Econ., Feb., 1915. 

Distinguishes between relief given to families of seldiers and relief 
given to the unemployed, and discusses both classes as now being 
handled in France, with their accompanying evils, 
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empiriche Gior! , Feb., 1915. Pp. 42. 

Selgian unemployme Econ. & Soc. Intell., Jan.. 
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Hiutreuir, M. Socialism and war. Metropolitan, Dec., 1914. 

Hovrwicn, I. A. Capitalism, foreign markets and war. New Rev., Jan., 1915 
HynpMan, H. M. Social democracy and peace. Fortn. Rev., Mar., 1915. 
jJarcer, G. Der marzistische Neukritizismus. Schmollers Jahrb., 39, 1, 1915. 
Koeprpe, H. Der Sozialismus und die soziale Bewegung in der neuesten Lehr- 


biicherliteratur. Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, V, 
3, 1915. 

Pasrorr, A. Der kritische Kommunismus bei Friedrich Engels. Archiv f. 
d. Gesch. d. Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, V, 1-2, 19/4. 


Porrzscu, H. Der Krieg und die sozialdemokratische Presse. Soz. Monatshf., 
Oct. 14, 1914. 


PorrzscH, H. Der Krieg und die sozialistische Internationale. Soz. Menutshf., 
Dec., 1914. 


Suaw, C. G. Slavonic ideals. Forum, Jan., 1915. 


von O. Ueber den franzdsischen Syndikalismus 


Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, V, 1-2, 1914. 
Feminism and socialism. Unpopular Rev., Nov., 1914. 


Socialism—is it coming? Unpopular Rev., Nov., 1914. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
Aisa, F. Lo stato e la lotta contro la tuberculosi. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 
1914. Pp. 34. 


The director of the health department of Turin surveys the eco 
nomic losses by tuberculosis, statistically. 


Arsrecut, G. Die dusgabenverteilung im Haushalte des Arbeiters und des 
mittleren Beamten. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 3, 1914. Pp. 39. 
Utilizes all the German statistical material relating to the distribu 
tion of expenditure. Lays special emphasis on the analysis of distri 
bution according to number of persons in family. 


Cantetiti, F. Media aritmética, media proababile e media pi probabile. 


Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1915. Pp. 19. 


Cuappock, R. E. Records of health and sanitary progress. 


Quart. Pubs 
Am, Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1914. Pp. 16. 


The importance of vital statistics as a factor in the public health 


movement. Smaller geographical units—sanitary areas—should be 
used. 


Doouirrte, F. W. Electric railway statistics. Elec. Ry. 


Journ., Mar. 13, 
1915. Pp. 2. 


Operating revenues and expenses of 95 electric railways, June to 
December, 1914, compared with steam railroad operating revenues, 
building permits, and bank clearings. Diagram. 
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prirzner. Bemerkungen zu der Streitfrage: Ist die Statistik eine Methode 
oder eine Wissenschaft? Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 48, 4, 1914. Pp. 9. 
\ sensible contribution to the recent controversy on this well-worn 
theme. “Statistical method” may mean either a general method of 
scientific research or the technical apparatus appropriate to investi 


gations in the field of “‘statistical science. 
wiieau, M. G. Les crises économique et le mouvement des effets de com- 
merce. Bull. Stat. Gén., July, 1914. Pp. 22, 
Superficial study of correlation of economic crises with (1) move- 
ment of bank reserves and deposits, (2) total value of bills of exchange 
outstanding as indicated by tax returns, and (3) discount rates. 
Rupix, M. and Brack, C. Theodor Sdrensen, Nat. 6k. Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1915. 
An appreciation of the character and achievements of the late Dr 
Sérensen, a pioneer in the field of social statistics. 
luask, J. W. Vital statistics: a discussion of what they are and their uses 
in public health administration. U. S. Pub. Health Rpts., Supplement 
No. 12, Apr. 3, 1914. Pp. 94. 

Unaick, F. Ein Beitrag zur analytischen Ausgleichung von Sterbetafeln 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., XIV, 6. Pp. 27. 

The smoothing of mortality curves under the condition that in the 
aggregate the rough (observed) values remain unchanged. 

Waentic, H. Die japanische Statistik als wissenschaftliches Quellenmaterial. 
Jahrb, f. Nat. Oek., Aug., 1914. Pp. 17. 

An account of official and private statistical publications in Japan 

Witpur, C. L. Vital statistics—the white slave of sanitation. Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1914. Pp 12. 

Importance of vital statistics to state health departments. 

Wiuttcox, W. F. Codperation between academic and official statisticians 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1914. Pp. 13. 

Emphasizes particularly the need of such coéperation in the training 
of statisticians. Includes an excellent account of the beginnings of 
statistical societies, especially the Royal Statistical Society and the 
American Statistical Association. 

Winker, W. Einnahmen und Ausgaben in Haushaltungsmonographie und 
-statistik. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts., XXIII, 5-6, 1914. Pp. 42. 

A general discussion of the functions end significance of the study 
of household budgets, with very few specific suggestions. 

The compensation of civil engineers. Engg. News, Jan. 7, 1915. Pp. 4. 

Abstract of report of a special committee of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers based on returns from 4796 members. Annual in 
comes are classified by years of experience, nature of employment, 
and possession or lack of technical-school training. Diagrams. 
Statistique agricole. Bull. Stat. Gén., July, 1914. Pp, 45. 

A useful account of the present status of agricultural statistics in 
the leading countries including a report by M. H. Lubin upon agri- 
cultural statistics in the United States. 
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logical Seminary, 1910. George Simmel: An essay in sociological 
theory. 1915. Columbia. 


Canoon Wuitnack, A.B., Brown, 1906; A.M., Harvard, 1911. 
Social stratification. Harvard. 


Economic History and Geography 


CtemMENT AKerRMAN, A.B., University of Georgia, 1898. Studies in the 
economic history of the Pacific Northwest. Harvard. 


\,tpEN AnpeERSON, A.B., Bethany College, 1910. History of English 
trade in the Baltic in the eighteenth century. 1916. Yale. 

Gien Roy BepenKapp, A.B., Hamilton, 1912. Economic aspects of 
the campaign of 1860. 1917. Columbia. 


Percy Wetis Bipwe A.B., Yale, 1910. History of agricultural 
changes in southern New England from 1789 to 1840. 1915. 
Yale. 

Heten Boyce, Ep.B., Chicago, 1905. The Duchy of Brunswick under 
lenry the Younger and his son Julius, 1517-1589. An economic 
study. 1915. Chicago. 

W. Scorr Boyce, A.B., Wake Forest, 1903; A.M., Chicago, 1907. 
The economic and social history of Chowan County, North 
Carolina, since 1880. 1915. Columbia. 


Watter L, Cuirron, PhB., Mississippi, 1896; A.B., Nashville, 1911. 
Economic development in Mississippi from 1875-1910. 1915. 
Columbia. 

FrepertcKk Cuarves Dietz, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 
1912. The condition of the peasant in Wiirtemberg and the peas 
ant revolt of 1525. Harvard, 

Grove Samuget Dow, A.B., William Jewell College, 1909; A.M., 
Brown, 1911. The social history of Martha’s Vineyard. 1915. 
Chicago. 

SaMuEL GuLover Dunseatu, A.B., Ursinus, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 
1911. An economic interpretation of Hebrew history from the 
Egyptian Bondage to the Fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 1915. 
Columbia. 


l’raNcCES Marion Fay, A.B., Radcliffe, 1912, A.M., 1913. The trade 
of England and France between 1689 and 1715. 1916. Radcliffe. 

lrrepA FivetmMaNn, A.B., Wisconsin, 1910. The industrial seasons. 
1915. Columbia. 


Howarp Cuarves Green, A.B., College of the City of New York, 
1902. The radical movement of the American Revolution. 1915. 
Columbia. 


Howarp C, Kipp, A.B., Geneva, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Epwarp D. Baker, A.B., Chicago, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1918. Influ- 
ences affecting the price of agricultural products in the United 
States. 1916. Chicago. 

Witson Compton, Ph.B., Wooster, 1911; A.M., 1912. The price of 
lumber in the United States. 1915. Princeton. 

F, L. Cummrnes, A.B., Chicago, 1904; A.M., 1911. The development 
of prairie agriculture. 1915. Chicago. 

D. N. Davinpson, A.B., Richmond, 1909. Farmers’ organizations in 
the United States. Johns Hopkins. 

WittiaM M. Durrvus, B.A., Leland Stanford, 1910. State activity in 
promoting farm ownership and farm settlement. 1916. Wisconsin 

RatpH ALMON Fetton, Ph.B., Southwestern, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 
1912. Farm coéperation. 1915. Columbia. 

Homer E. Gregory, A.B., Washington State College, 1914. The 
history of the copper mining industry in the United States. 1916. 
Chicago. 

H. B. Hay, S.B., Massachusetts Agricultural, 1912. The history of 
American agriculture from 1890 to 1910. Harvard. 

Ruepen McKirtrick, B.A., Oklahoma, 1907. Legislative disposal of 
public lands in Texas. 1916. Wisconsin, 

Joun B. Mrrcnety, A.B., University of South Carolina, 1913. The 
cotton industry in the Southern States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

tateiGgH S. Rire, A.B., Doane, 1909. Cotton production and prices. 
1916. Princeton. 

frepertc Earnest Ricuter, A.B., Harvard, 1913. The copper indus 
try. Harvard. 

Sozasuro Sato, A.B., Nebraska, 1902. The social effects of land 
legislation in the western states. 1916. Columbia. 

James MeLBourNE SuHortuirFeE, A.B., Acadia, 1909; A.B., Yale, 1910. 
The administration of forest lands in Canada. 1916. Yale. 
Cuartes Lestie Stewart, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., Illi 

nois, 1912. Farm tenure in Illinois. 1915. Jllinois. 

ALEXANDER Leo TRACHTENBERG, B.S., Trinity, 1911. Mining legisla 
tion in Pennsylvania. 1915. Yale. 


Manufacturing Industries 


A. H. Coxe, A.B., Bowdoin, 1911; A.M., Harvard, 1913. The history 
of the woolen manufacturing industry in the United States. 


Harvard. 


Litoyp Morcan Croscrave, A.B., Indiana, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1911. 
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The glas 1 States, with special reference 
to the t 

Crytus A. Fr 9, M.A., 1910. Early packing 
industry Wisconsin 


ERNEsT HER Nebraska, 1911, LL.B., 1913; A.M.. 


Harvard, f the meat packing industry in the 
United S 
Henry F. H rsity of Arkansas, 1913. The 


lumber ind ‘ 5 1917. Johns Hopkins. 
STANLEY Epw! Bates, 1910; A.M., Princeton, 1913 


Some as] le industry in New England 


CHARLES FRE! Highland Park, 1912; A.M., Iowa. 
1914 | United States. 1916. lowa. 

Fr. S. Loves, [he paper industry. 1916. 
Columbia 

['HEODORE Ma S College, 1911. The history 
of cheese f rganization in the United States. 


LEVERIN ‘Tyson 110; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The 
history of tion in the United States. 1915. 
Columbia 

LyMan B. VEE! 0; A.M., Columbia, 1912. The 
history of ry in the United States. 1915 
Columbia 


Epwarp WIEs1 gton, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1913. 
An econo) 1 oleomargarine. 1915. Columbia. 

Ty 1 Communication 
ISRAEL SAMUEI llege of the City of New York, 
1908; A.M valuation of railways. 1915. 


Columbia 


Rosert S. Cot cy Wesleyan, 1904; A.M., Vir- 


ginia, 1907 road-booming in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, 1837 
Cuin Hsv, B.S \.M., Pennsylvania, 1912. Railway 


proble ms 

Puitie BENJA Beloit, 1905; Litt.B., Occidental, 
1906; A.M history of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad 

Robert James } ( va, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1914. 
Cost of ser\ tes. 1915. Columbia. 
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Duncan A. McGrspon, A.B., McMaster, 1908. The Canadian rail- 
way regulation. 1915. Chicago. 

Paut MorGan Oaitvie, A.B., Columbia, 1913, A.M., 1914. Interna- 
tional waterways. 1915. Columbia. 

Westey Everetr Ricu, A.B., Wesleyan, 1911, A.M., 1912. The 
history of the post office in the United States. Harvard. 

A, Sueiton, A.B., Georgia, 1908; A.M., Chicago, 1912. 
Freight rates in official territory and eastern Canada. Harvard. 

Rosert H. Tucker, B.A., William and Mary, 1893; M.A., 1897. The 
regulation of express services and rates. Wisconsin. 

Homer Bews VANDERBLUE, A.B., Northwestern, 1911, A.M., 1912 
Railroad valuation. Harvard. 

TosHinarv Wartarat, A.B. equivalent, University of Berlin and of 
Halle (Germany). The nationalization of railways in Japan. 
1915. Columbia. 

HeskeLL B. Wuauine, A.B., Texas, 1911. <A fair value for rate 
making; the economic principles involved. Wisconsin. 

RatpH Byron Witson, A.B., Ohio State, 1908, A.M., 1910. The 
practical problems of railroad operation. Harvard. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


O. G. Cartwricut, A.B., Yale, 1893, A.M., 1901. A history of the 
American consular system. 1915. Columbia. 


Witt1am Wirtson A.B., Occidental, 1912; A.M., Colum- 
bia, 1913. Coéperative marketing of California fruits. 1916. 
Princeton. 

Witrrep Exprep, A.B., Washington and Lee, A.M., 1909; Harvard, 
1911. Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade in the 
United States since 1860. Harvard. 

Ropert ALLEN Lesuer, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1914. A study of harbor, dock and wharf conditions in New York 
to determine the practicability of operating the port as a unit. 
1916. Columbia. 

Freperick R. Macautay, A.B., Colorado, 1911, LL.B., 1911, A.M., 
1911. The credit features of business cycles. 1915. Columbia. 

Epwin Griswotp Nourse, A.B., Cornell, 1906. The marketing of 
certain agricultural produce in Chicago. 1915. Chicago. 

Russert Weisman, A.B., Western Reyerve, 1912. Economic conditions 
preceding and following the panic of 1907. Harvard. 

Kweev E. Yana. A.B., St. John’s (China), 1909; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. The commercial relations between China and the West. 
1916. Columbia. 
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Acct l 


ods, Investments. 


TA | 

[nomas A. B valuation of franchises 
1915. ( 

JAMES CUMMIN Northwestern. 1913. Regulation 
of capit 111Z 1916 Columbia. 


Aucustus QO, |] University, 1905; A.M.., 
( olumbi I Ne Ww York City. 1915. 
( ‘olu m b a 


Horace B 1910; A.M., Columbia. 
1913 Se Columbia. 
GEORGE EVERE1 1912. Trade and technical] 


journa S as I < 1917. Columbia. 


THEODORE F, | , 1913. The economic aspects 
ot ra lw i\ 

Craupius Tem! Forest, 1911. Resale price 
maintenal 

Jonas WarRREN S Valley College, 1909; A.M.. 
Pennsylvan regulation of the securities of 


public ut 


Organization 
HERMANN FRAN! Harvard, 1907, A.M., 1913. The 


position 


corporations. Harvard. 


Epwarp M. ARN \.M., Clark, 1908. The policy 
of the states 116 ( hicaqo. 

Lucius ARNOLI 1907, A.M., 1908; B.C.L., 
Oxford, 19 m of the control of public 
service cor nd state of New York. 1915. 
Columbia. 


Rospert Lee Ha , A.M., 1907, LL.B., 1909 
Possibilities n and actual decisions in 
Wisconsin, ¢ isetts. 1915. Columbia. 

Haze. Kyrk, P! Control of public utilities. 1916. 
Chicaqo. 

FrepDERICK My \.B., Swarthmore, 1909; A.M., 


1912. Int 


of common 


ir effect upon cost of service 


KEMPER SIMPso? ns, 1914. Mercantile flotations 
in the United lohns Hopkins. 
Harry R. Tospa 109. German Kartells. Harvard. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


FREDERICK BrissENDEN, A.B., Denver, 1908; A.M.. California. 
1912. American syndicalists: a history of the I. W. W. 1915. 
Columbia. 

¢. C. Catpwe.t1i, A.B., Roanoke, 1905, A.M., 1908. Industrial licens 
ing and American trade unions. Johns Hopkins. 


Warren B. Catuin, A.B., Nebraska, 1903. Socialism and trade unions. - 
1915. Columbia. 


Paut STANLEY Co.uuier, A.B., Iowa, 1911; A.M., 1912. A study of 
minimum wage legislation. 1915. Columbia. 


\rzapa P. Comstock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1910. History of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World in the United States. 1915. Columbia. 


Rasant Kanta Das, S.B., Ohio State, 1910; S.M., Missouri, 1911; 
A.M., Wisconsin, 1912. Factory labor and factory legislation in 
India. 1915. Chicago. 

Pavt. Howarp Doveétas, A.B., Bowdoin, 1913. The apprenticeship 
system in American industry. 1916. Columbia. 


\LEXANDER F eisuer, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 
1911. The enforcement of labor laws with special reference to 
child labor. 1915. Columbia. 

Wartter F. Geisser, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1914. Superannuation in 
American trade unions. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 


DenzaMin GrassBereG, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1910; 
A.M., Columbia, 1914. Federal labor legislation of the twentieth 
century. 1917. Columbia. 


Eruet Lizzie Goopwin, A.B., Barnard, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1910. 
Wage boards as a remedy for the sweating system. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Henry Ermer Hoaatranp, A.B., Illinois, 1910; A.M., 1910. Develop- 
ment of American trade unionism from 1845-1865. 1915. 
Columbia. 


Rotanp Hvearns, A.B., Cornell, 1911. The use of armed force in labor 
disputes. 1916. Cornell. 


GrauamM C, Hunter, A.B., Princeton, 1904. Chinese contract labor 
in Hawaii. 1915. Columbia. 

Emitiz JoseEPHINE Hutcuinson, A.B., Barnard, 1905; Columbia, 1908. 
Women’s wages in the United States. 1915. Columbia. 

Our Ineranam, Ph.B., Wesleyan, 1904; A.M., Columbia, 1905. The 
governmental standardization of wages for male wage earners; 
comparison between Australasia and the United States. Wis- 
consin, 
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U. Ki phases of labor conservation; 
Columb 
Joun Bacon | 89 A .M., Pe nnsylvania, 1910, 
The eco 1 work. 1915. Columbia. 
I'RIEDA SEGELK kee-Downer, 1911. A theory 
of the 1 nism in the United States 


Marcaret Lot 1, 1906. The labor policy of 
the Nati 1915 Cornell. 

Rev. Joun O'( I University of America, 19138. 
Min mum R H nkins. 

Jesse S. Ropin 111. The Amalgamated Associa 
tion of Ir I rs 1916 Johns Hopkins. 
ALEXANDER R City of New York, 1904; 
A.M., Colu s of recent economic changes 
upon the « \ rican trade union movement 

1915. ¢ 


Louris Aveust R 1911, A.M., 1912. The history 


of the Ma Arbitration. Harvard. 
Jacos B. Saut Gymnasium (Russia), 1904. The 
Jewish lal ed States. 1916. Columbia. 
STEWART SCHRI Vesleyan, 1912. History of Brick- 
lavers’, Ma International Union of America 


Davip P. SMELSs Windsor, 1912. Unemployment 
and Amer Johns Hopkins. 


J. NosBie Sroc: Hopkins, 1911. The arbitral 
settlement 116. Johns Hopkins. 

Lorin StTvck! \ A.M.. Columbia, 1907. The 
Iowa Stat 1915. Towa. 

Epwixn H. S 1 Island, 1904. Employment 


agencies. 


DoNnaALp |] Class and social consciousness 
in labor or umbia 
VICKERS 1908: A. M. Glasgow (Scot- 
nm 
land), 1910 »vical Seminary, 1911. The 
arbitration 16 Columbia. 


Water CrotTH \ State, 1913. A study of 


unemployn 
Wituiam O. W: ns Hopkins, 1912. The organ- 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Cart Martin Burke, A.B., Bethany College (Kansas), 1912; A.M., 
Kansas, 1913. A study of discount policies. 1916. Cornell. 

Nei. Carotuers, B.A., Arkansas, 1905; diploma in economics Oxford 
(England), 1907. Fractional currency in the United States. 
1916. Princeton. 

Masvyo Cuinpba, A.B., Meiji University, 1913. Commercial banking 
in the United States and Japan. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Joun F. Exprersorte, Ph.B., Chicago, 1907; A.M., Harvard, 1909. 
History of the national banking system from 1864-1874. 1915. 
Chicago. 

Cuv Cuao Hsin, B.C.S., New York, 1911; A.M., Peking University 


(China), 1907; A.M., Columbia, 1911. <A central bank for China 
1915. Columbia. 


Ropert Jackson Ray, A.B., Kansas, 1908, A.M., 1909. The crises 
of 1837 and 1839, including the business cycle of 1830-45 in the 
United States. Harvard. 

Jacop Hyman Scumvuck er, B.S., Columbia, 1924. The problem of 
the cost of living. 1916. Columbia. 


DonaLp SKEELE Tucker, A.B., Colorado, 1906; A.M., Williams, 1912. 
A development in coéperative banks. 1915. Columbia. 

EmMA ANNIE Winstow, B.S., Teachers College, 1914. The use of th: 
budget in the household as a means of securing better control of 
family expenditures. 1917. Columbia. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Nicuotas P. AGunives, LL.B., Ottoman Law School, 1909: A.M.., 
Columbia, 1913. Mohammedan theories of finance. 1915. 
Columbia. 


Sercut Amano, A.B., Doshisha College (Tokio, Japan), 1892; A.M., 
Columbia, 1906. Recent Japanese finance. 1915. Columbia. 
sHIMRAO Ramgrt AmBepkar, A.B., Bombay University, 1912. Finan- 
cial history of India. 1917. Columbia. 

Witt1aM Burke Bevxnap, A.B., Yale, 1908. The financial history of 
Kentucky. Harvard. 

Harotp Hicnens Bursank, A.B., Dartmouth, 1909; A.M., 1910. 
The history of taxation in Massachusetts since 1775. Harvard. 

DupLtey DeWitt A.B., Guilford, 1807; Haverford, 1908. 
Tax reform in North Carolina. 1916. Columbia. 


H. A. E. CuHanpter, B.S., Northwestern, 1905. The taxation of 
metalliferous mines. 1915. Columbia. 
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Cun Cuu, A.B., \ M., Columbia, 1914. The tariff 
history of C] 


I’reED EMERSON C1 112; A.M., Illinois, 1913. The 
growth of pul l, state and local, in th 
United states [lline 

I'rEDERIC B. Garvi ) The subvention in Amer 


ican state fina 


Louis Gorruies, A [The taxation of 


1915. Columl 


fore sts 


JoHun Goopwin H m and Lee, 1911. The 


Wisconsin it nistration and significance 


Wisconsin. 


CHARLES 
1915. 


H. Hier } Valuation of property. 


Columl 


Meruin H. Hunt 12; A.M., Princeton, 1913. 
The taxation ite of New York. 1916. 
Cornell. 


Earte Li Vesleyan, 1910; A.B., Univer 
sity of Oxford Che financial results of state 


industry. Ha 


WaLuace MircHe! lennessee, 1911; LL.B., 1911. 

Public finance Columbia. 

W. G. McLoveuti Francis Xavier, 1907: A.M.. 
Columbia, 191 rporations in New Jersey 
1916. Colum 


Donatp L. McM 11; A.M., Wisconsin, 1913. 
The history I { 1885 to pre sent. 1916. 
Wiscons 
JouHn W. OLIVER, A.M., 1912. History of the 


pension mov Wisconsin. 


SHANKER MADHAN I nsin, 1914 The Indian in 


tax 19 


come 


Litoyp Preston R 1, 1913; A.M., Harvard, 1914 


Taxation in ( 


James Harvey R¢ Carolina, 1906, B.S., and M.A.., 
1907; A.B., ¥ tical investigation of the shift- 
£ ing and incid: 116 Yale. 
YeTTa SCHEFTEI 1908; A.M., Chicago, 1909 
The theory ar taxation. 1915. Chicago. 
Artuur N. Youn 1910; A.M., Princeton, 1911, 
Ph.D., 1914 ment in the United States. 
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K. E. Youne, A.B., St. John’s College (China), 1909; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. The income tax. 1915. Columbia. 


Lewis EMANUEL Youne, E.M., Iowa State College, 1904. American 
experience in taxing mines and mineral lands. 1915. Illinois. 


Population and Migration 


LeRoy Epwarp Baumann, A.B., Chicago, 1912. Race amalgamation 
in Greenpoint (Brooklyn) as affected by leadership. 1916. 
Columbia. 

James Levi Deminea, A.B., Cincinnati, 1889; A.M., Bethany, 1900; 
graduate student Yale, 1908-1910. Immigration to the United 
States, 1776-1820. 1915. Columbia. 

Sipney Cuanpver, A. B., Morningside, 1899; Iowa, A.M., 1901. 
Amalgamation of the Iberic with other racial groups of the United 
States, with special reference to the South Italians. 1915. 
Columbia. 

Henry Horace Hisps, Jr., A.B., Brown, 1910, A.M., 1911. A study 
of infant mortality in Boston, with special reference to four 
wards. 1915. Columbia. 


Tuomas P. Kettey, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908. The 
emigrant in industry. 1916. Columbia. 
B. Muravcnik, Certificate Gym. Kief (Russia), 1903; A.M. 
Columbia, ‘1913. Modern civilization and the declining birth 
rate. 1915. Columbia. 

ELaine Oxuntsorr, Gymnasium (Russia), 1902; A.B., New York 
Normal, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1909. Russian Russians in 
America. 1916. Columbia. 


Morcan Tuomas Rirey, A.B., Yale, 1907. Immigrants and trade 
unions: their reciprocal effects. 1915. Columbia, 

Warren S. TuHompson, A.B., Nebraska Wesleyan, 1907, A.M., 1911. 
The growth of population in the United States in relation to the 
growth of food supply, 1860-1910. 1915. Columbia. 


Paut Wanper, Ph.B., Chicago, 1908. Occupational readjustment 
among the Russian-Jewish immigrants. 1916. Chicago. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Vernon Mosuer Capy., B.S., California, 1908; S.T.B., Pacific School 
for Ministry, 1908. Social control of the feeble-minded. 1916. 
Columbia. 


Cuartes Harvey Cuase, B.S., Columbia, 1918. Some social ineffi- 
ciencies of American industrial life. 1915. Columbia. 


Farte Epwarp Evpank, A.B., William Jewell, 1908. The desertion 
of families. 1915. Chicago. 
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FERDINAND TH Ohio Weslevan. 1911. The 
study oI a Columbia. 

Witiram H. Kier tern, 1904. Class conflict, 
factors of age i I 1915 Wisconsin. 

Ev1 FRANKLIN | 05: A.M., Columbia. 1908. 
The social s 1914 Columbia. 

GEORGE HAMILTON .\.B.. Westminster, 1903; B.M., 
Union The ). The social composition of 


religious S¢ ( lumbia. 


RowLaNp Rossi Columbia, 1913, A.M., 1914 
Municipal l 1 States. 1916. Columbia. 


i VELLA MartTIN, A A.M., Chicago, 1912. Jails and 
houses of cor ~ ; 1915. Columbia. 
i A. Rurus Morea 1910 4 community study 


in the south ns 1915. Columbia. 


JaNE ISABEL NEW 107: M.A., Wisconsin. Social 
aspects of th nt in the United States. 1916. 


Wisconsin. 


Scott Henry P \.M Cornell, 1909. Mental 
effects of in Columbia. 
Iva Lowruer P! 901 The function of social 


taboo in educ 


DeWitt CLINTON 1908. Tenement house laws 

1915. Columl 
Jacosp NATHANIEL & rs College, 1912. Vocational 

guidance 19 
Eart L. STEHMAN 1 Marshall. 1912. Communistic 


nsylvania. 1915. Columbia. 


H. Brane th, 1911, A.M., 1912. The 


insurance of w yn Pennsylvania. 


Ernest W. BurGes 08. Health insurance in the 
United States 

% JosEpH Lewis CoHEN England), 1914. Unemploy- 
ment insuran 

R. ; Hopkins, 1914. The operation of 

workmen's n the United States. 1917. 
Johns Hopkins 

: JoHn Oscar Hal 03, A.M., 1905. The Norse 


immigration. 
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CuarLes Knigut, A.B., Ohio, 1912, A.M., 1913. The history 
of life insurance in the United States to 1870. 1916. Illinois. 

Vicror N. Vaieren, A.B., Minnesota, 1905, A.M., 1909. Farmers’ 
mutual property insurance in the United States. 1915. Chicago. 

RosertT Morse Woopsury, A.B., Clark, 1910, A.M., 1912. 


The theory , 
of social insurance. 1915. Cornell. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Orno C. Avutt, A.B., Tri-State, 1907; Defiance, 1911 The recent 


development of socialism in the United States. 1916. Chicago. 


Joun CuLpert Farres, A.B., Minnesota, 1889; A.M., Columbia, 1914. 
The rise and growth of internationalism. Columbia. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Louis Henry Lvuparsky, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1904 
Graphic statistics. 1915. Columbia. 


Cart J. West, A.B., Ohio, 1908. On certain formulae for representing 
statistical data. 1915. Cornell. 


| 


ihe San If ral \ r in Economic Association 


will be held in th rus \ccording to a provisional 
schedule now begin on Wednesday evening, 
August 11, and x, August 13. The American 
Statistical Assoc I itical Science Association, the 
American Sociolog National Tax Association will 
hold meetings in & sr the same week. There will b: 
a joint session otf Association and the National 
Tax Associatior joint sessions with other as 
sociations will | t sessions will be held in San 
I rancisco, but th t the University of California, 
Berkeley, and o1 rsity Palo Alto. 

Those planning ting are asked to inform the sec 
retary of the An tion (Professor A. A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y.). | ial Pullman car will be secur 
ed for the trip t nt number of members indicate 
their interest in Members w riting to the sec 
retary with refe1 re asked to indicate the routes 
they pre fer. 

The secretary x copies of the AMERICAN 
Economic Revi March, 1911), for the purpose of 
comple ting sets I paid for copies of this num 
ber in good cond f the secretary of the American 


Econor Associ 


The Review ha le from Mr. Alba M. Edwards 
of the Bureau of t ron the Census Report on Occu- 
pations, more pat rtain criticisms which were 
made by Mr. F. H [arch number. Owing to lack of 
space it is impos n the present issue. It is ex 
pected that it will September number. 

The American S$ n will hold a summer meeting 
at Berkeley, Calif k of August 9-13. A quarterly 
meeting of this a in New York, April 16, at which 
the subject of uw ; was discussed. The following 
persons took part I mount of unemployment 
measured by censu ; B. Barnes, “Data recorded by 


public and privat s’: Howard B. Woolston, “Data 
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secured from employers.” At a quarterly meeting held in Washington, 
April 17, there was a discussion on “Railway statistics as an aid to 
railway regulation,” led by William J. Meyers, Professor F. H. Dixon, 
and Frank J. Warne. 


A national conference on unemployment has been called by Sec 


retary Wilson of the Department of Labor to be held in San Francisco 


on August 2. 


It is announced that the meeting of the International Institute of 
Statistics scheduled for 1915 has been postponed. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of Sci 
ence, held at Ann Arbor, March 31-April 2, 1915, the following papers 
were read: ““The increasing value of land and the rate problem,” by 
Professor Friday; “The equity of profits,” by Rufus F. Sprague; “The 
industrial transition in China,’ by Professor Henry C. Adams; “An 
interpretation of the working rules of the Carpenters’ Union,” by Ed- 
ward M. Arnos; and “The new trust legislation,” by I. L. Sharfman. 
Professor Frank T. Carlton, of Albion College, was reélected vice 


president in charge of the section of economics. 


The fourth annual convention of the Investment Bankers Association 
will be held in Denver, September 20-22. 

The third annual convention of the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools will meet in Worcester, Mass., June 8-11. The ar- 
rangements for entertainment will be in charge of the Norton Grinding 
Co. and the American Steel and Wire Co. in Worcester. 

Mr. Charles B. Austin, of the University of Texas, read a paper on 
“The tenant farmer” at the Muskogee meeting of the Southern Com- 


mercial Congress, April 26. 


The department of economics of the University of Idaho is planning 
to make a survey of marketing conditions in the Inland Empire region. 
The Bureau of Farm Markets of the state of Idaho and the department 
of economics of Washington State College will probably assist in the 
work. The department is also to undertake a study of farm credits in 
Idaho, following the methods pursued by Professor Putnam in Kansas 

A movement is under way to form a Social Science Association of 
the teachers of economics, sociology, and political science, and history 
in the colleges and universities of northern Idaho, eastern Washington 
and Oregon, and western Montana. 


New York University has announced a plan for business fellow- 


£92 June 


hips which will tes The holders of these 
fellowships will to university work and the 
other half to bu king out fellowships, such 
as the United Sta National City Bank, and the 
Ingersoll Watch e in charge of the new de- 
partment is com] W. Jenks, chairman, Dean J. F. 


Johnson, Profes nd Dr. S. C. MeLeon. 


Announcemen s offered by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx for 1914 follows: In Class A, first prize 
was granted to r tor a paper entitled “A com 
parative study of n tin plate industries’’; second 
prize to Albert H ntitled “‘Agricultural education 
In Class B, first Richard S. Meriam for a paper 
on “The Webbs 1 prize to Niles Carpenter, 
Jr., for a pape e financial operations of the 
General Electri nghouse Electric Manufactur 


ing Company dur period preceding.” 


A circular in mtest (1916) for the Hart 


Schatiner & Ma 1 of Professor J. Laurence 


Laughlin, Unive: 


The Ricardo won by W. B. Belknap. 

The American S n has been offered a prize of 
$1000 by the M Company to be awarded to 
the author of the 1 social hygiene for adoles- 
cents between tl Further information may 
be obtained from ; Hygiene Association, 105 West 
10th St., New ¥ 


The Alexander | New York has prepared a Con 
tinued Course a bseribers to its Modern Business 
Course and Ser 1 their two year course. This 
includes new Mod nilar to those received during 
the period of en f the Institute’s Research De- 
partment, and th plement, a quarterly publication 
of about 100 pag ms to furnish the business man 
authoritative inf his problems. The articles are 
connected, by dit les enunciated in the Modern 
Business Text vy members of the staff under the 
editorical directi rench Johnson and Prof. Lee 


Galloway. 
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From the Utilities Publication Committee (50 Church St., New York 
City) can be obtained Public Utilities Reports, Annotated. The 
series is furnished in advance sheets every two weeks and bound 
volumes of 1200 pages about every two months. It contains the 
decisions of all the public utilities commissions in the United States, 
together with selected court decisions. The price of the reports is 


$5 per volume, and of the digests $2.50 per annum. 


It is announced that the Library of the Bureau of Railway Econ- 
omics at Washington now contains approximately 40,000 items—books, 
pamphlets, magazine excerpts, and maps. Some 200 daily, weekly, 


and monthly publications are examined and indexed. 


Bulletin No. 9, February, 1915, of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library contains a list of the pamphlet publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation from its organization until 1915, topically arranged 
(pp. 11). 

Gustav Fock (Schlossgasse 7-9, Leipzig) offers for sale the library 
of Professor W. Lexis of Géttingen. The library contains nearly 4000 
volumes, of which about one half are bound, and 400 pamphlets. There 


are also 1680 volumes of periodicals. The price named is $3000. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is planning to issue 
a revised edition of its Directory of National, State, and Local Com- 
mercial Organizations in the United States, originally published in 
1913. 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics is preparing for publication 
Dressmaking as a Trade for Women, by May Allinson and The Boot 
and Shoe Industry as a Trade for Women, by Susan W. Kingsbury, 
May Allinson, and Lila Ver Planck North. 


A general account of State Commissions on Economy and Efficiency, 
compiled by Dr. Chester C. Waters, is published as Bulletin No. 7 of 


the Legislative Reference Bureau of the Rhode Island State Library, 


Providence. 
Professor F. W. Taussig has in press a book on Some Relations be- 
tween Psychology and Economics. 


Professor H. FE. Mills of Vassar College has prepared a syllabus 
on Labor Problem (pp. 38) and one on Socialism (pp. 40) to serve as 


outlines for reading and study. 


The Johns Hopkins Press announces a new series of reprints of 


economic essays of the seventeenth century, to be issued under the 


£94 June 


editorial direct 1e1 The f 


our essays s¢ lecte d 
for this issue a of Englands Common 
601 . 1 Discourse of Trade, 


na 


1 to diverse Objections 


We alth, by Cre 
from England 
which are usual me, by 
1621); The T1 Discourse of Forraigne Trad 
by Lewes Rober Brief OF 
re Trade, and Inter Child (London, 1668). The 


subscription for t $ 


Thomas Mun (London. 


servations concerning 


The Division t 


niversity of Texas has in 


press a bulletin ? ] /. This is the result 
of research work ers of the division and in 
ch le S h ter 


The Casualty A 


ety of America has pub- 


eet lished the Pro ral meeting, November 7, 1914 
(pp. 76 

thy The Spectator ( Street, New York City) an- 
if nounces the p dent Table as a Basis for 


Compensation Ra Rubinow. This is a reprint of 
i an article appea Publications of the American 
Statistical Asso. [he study indicates the 


$ methods and mat ting the Standard Accident 
: Table” or “Table 000 Accidents” which has been 
) 
ae utilized in the « 


insurance rates by the 


Workmen’s Com] in organization of some 


twenty casualty « w is chairman of the actuarial 


pplication of the “Standard 


w in “Scientific methods of 


committee of that 


Accident Tabl 


computing com} in the Proceedings of the 
Casualty Actuar {merica (March, 1915). 


Smith, Elder & 
bard Street Libr 


hot’s Lombard S Vi 


publication of “The Lom- 


with a new issue of Bage- 


hers prefixes an introduction. 


The Parliamer he Trade 


Union Congress, the 
Labour Party, a Department have decided to 
; prepare a Labour 916 to be published in Sep- 
tember of this ye 

The Popular S April 
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social problems arising out of the war. These papers were presented 
before the Section for Social and Economic Science of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, December 29, 1914. 


Under date of January 1, 1915, has appeared the first number of 
The Single Tax Index, a quarterly publication of about 100 pages at 
one dollar a number (Ralph Crosman, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
Cal.). This covers not only the subject of single tax but practically 
the whole subject of taxation—except income tax—and the land ques 
tion in general. It is cross-indexed in one alphabet. Book publica 


tions for the year 1914 are covered in this first number. 


A supplement of the New Statesman for May 8 deals with the sub- 
ject of “State municipal enterprise,’ forming part III of the draft 
report of the Fabian Research Department on the Control of Industry. 
With the issue of April 17, 1915, appears a Blue Book supplement, 
16 pages. 

Gustav Fisher (Jena) announces for the next number of Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv an article entitled “Der Krieg und das Wirtschafts- 
leben der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika,’ by Professor E. V. D. 


Robinson of the University of Minnesota. 


Karl Hiersemann of Leipzig published in January, 1915, a catalogue 
of works on Portugal, Central and South America, which includes a 
number of items of great rarity and of considerable economic im 
portance. Part of the collection comes from the library of the late 
José de Mendonca Cortez, professor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, who was also active in banking and in fiscal legis- 
lation, and who had gathered a great amount of official material on 
which to base a systematic work on Portugese legislation. A number of 
rare pamphlets on the resources and industries of Central and South 


America are from the library of Dr. Luis Darapski. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Dr. Stephen Bauer, of Basel, Switzerland, has been obliged to resign 
his appointment as one of the Woodward lecturers at Yale University 
owing to the postponement of his trip to America. 

Dr. Moritz J. Bonn holds the Carl Schurz professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Bonn is director of the Handelshochschule 
in Munich and professor of political economy in the university there. 


He is giving special attention to land reform in Ireland. 


Associate Professor John Maurice Clark, of Amherst College, has 
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been appointe d nomk at the University ol 
Chicago. 
Mr. W. ( la rer nomics at Queen’s 
( olle pe. 


Mr. George r nomics at the University ol 
Missouri, and thi e studying in the Harvard Grad 
uate School, ha nstructor in political economy in 
Yale College. 

Mr. M 1jor B i secre tary of the School of 
Commerce of N 

Mr. George | inted lecturer on advertising at 
W Y ork nive 916. 

Professor Lee (¢ < University, has received the 
following appoint irer of the Commercial Educa 
tion Club; chairn Educational Control of the Na 
tional Commercial d member of the Educational 


Committee of th Education Association. 


Professor Char rg resigned his position as 
secretary of the § w York University to be 
come director of t I nee of that university. 

Assistant Prof Hamilt of the University of 
Chicago, has beer proi 3 economics at Am 
herst College. 

Professor Geor New ¥ ork [ niversity, has bee n 
promoted from th professor of business English to 
that of full profes 


Dr. Charles W y professor of economics in th 


University of \ pointed lecturer on industrial 


management in the hool of Yale University. 


Professor Henr mbia University, has been ap 
pointed by the B« e Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States, on rs of a federal Trade Committee 
to act in codperat federal Trade Commission. 

Miss Beatrice S r position as assistant professor 
of economics and University and accepted a 
au. 


position with 


Professor Lest ssor of political science and sociol- 
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ogy of the State College of Washington (Pullman) has been granted a 
leave of absence to pursue graduate work at Brown University. 

Mr. Charles H. Sprague has been appointed lecturer on advertising 
it New York University for the year 1915-1916. 

Professor W. G. Langworthy Taylor, who is emeritus professor of 
political economy at the University of Nebraska, will receive the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. at the annual commencement of that university 


in June. 


Dr. John K. Towles, of Kenyon College, has been elected professor 


f commerce in the University of Cincinnati College of Commerce. 
Mr. Robert J. Valentine has been appointed lecturer in economics 
it Wellesley College. 
Mr. H. B. Vanderblue has been appointed assistant professor of 


transportation at Northwestern University. 


Mr. Louis E. Van Norman, of New York, has been elected editor 
of The Nation’s Business, the official paper of the Chamber of Com 
ierce of the United States. 


Dr. Louis D. H. Weld, assistant professor of economics in the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed professor of business ad 
ministration in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 

Mr. Ralph B. Wilson, Ohio State University, has been appointed 


instructor in the department of economics at Tufts College. 


Dr. E. W. Zimmerman has been appointed instructor in economics at 
New York University. 

Besides the members of the regular staff, the following men will 
give courses at the University of Chicago during the summer quarter: 
Professor Hugo Diemer, Professor Harley L. Lutz, Professor A. B. 
Wolfe, Professor George O. Virtue, Associate Professor Walter W. 
Stewart, and Dr. Guy Edward Snider. 


Professor Charles Richmond Henderson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, died March 29 at Charleston, S. C., at the age of sixty-seven. 
Since 1892 he has served the university and a very large number of 
its students as head of the department of practical sociology, chaplain 
of the university and associate editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology and the American Journal of Theology. His authorship 
includes many titles, chief among which are: Introduction to the Study 


of Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes; Social Elements; 
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Charity; Industrial Insur- 
victs; and Social 
Programm » ti ym the Barrows Founda- 
tion in India ist of these professional 
labors rofe I ve of absence to take his 
of Leipzig, which was 
was pr sident of the 

Chicago Vice 


Commission, se ( mission on Occupational 


Diseases, chair \dult Probation and president 


resided over the twenty- 
sixth National i nd Correction, and the fol- 
lowing year is Commissioner on the Inter- 
national Prison ¢ is elected president of 
the Internationa s long been a member of 
the Société Géne re his death he completed 
a prolonged and is chairman of the Mayor's 
Commissi rman of the Industrial Com- 
mission lich gr ilminated in a bill, pending 
before the Illino t to relieve unemployment in 
the state of il te employment exchange.” 
Writing after | y the strain of overwork, 
he referred to w f unemployment had taught 
the sts of Illin tel : The lesson has cost 
more than can | may atiter all offer compen- 
sation 1 mor | organization for dealing 
with that natio Is il ir day to the famine and 
black plagues of vil ut of this last experience 
of his life, a vol I he press bearing the title, 
Citizens in In 


M. Pierr« editors of L’Economiste 


Francais in r * ; des Politiques, died Jan- 
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